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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE last relic of the Army of France capitulated on the 27th 
inst. It appears from a telegram sent to the Daily News 
that General Coffinitre, Commandant of Metz, informed Marshal 
Bazaine that he could no longer feed him, and advised him to cut 
his way out, leaving the fortress to defend itself ; but the Marshal, 
affirming that the effusion of blood would be useless, agreed 
with the General to capitulate, and on the 25th inst. sent General 
Changarnier to obtain the best terms he could. Prince Frederick 
Charles refused, however, to accede to any terms except those 
granted at Sedan ; they were accepted, and on the 27th Marshal 
Bazaine surrendered with the whole Imperial Guard, five corps 
darmée, and the garrison, making in all 150,000 men. ‘This 
number, which is given by the King, must, however, include 
the National Guard of Metz, which had been pressed into the 
line. The quantity of cannon, munitions, and machines must 
be enormous, as Metz was the greatest arsenal in France, while 
her magazines have fed at least a quarter of a million of mouths 
for ten weeks. ‘The defence was, on the whole, a good one, the 
Marshal having made some effective sorties; but neither be- 
siegers nor besieged exhibited much originality, and the place 
was reduced by famine alone. ‘The scale of war has become so 
vast that no stores suffice for a besieged army. Metz could have 
fed its proper garrison, 25,000 men, for twelve months. 











The blow may be said to place France outside Paris at the 
mercy of the Germans. ‘There does not exist an organized force 
outside the capital which could meet the shock of such an army as 
that which has been released by the capitulation, seven corps 
d’armée, comprising at least 180,000 men. One corps, the 2nd, 
has marched to Paris, probably to destroy the Army of the North, 
while the remainder will probably overrun the unpillaged South. 
Hope remains with Paris alone, and in a few days, perhaps a few 
hours, we ought to know what that hope is worth. If Trochu can 
fight and win a great battle France may yet survive; if not, she 
must choose between submission and the fate of Poland. If the 
war closes without one gleam of victory for France, the country 
for thirty years will, as regards the external world, be non- 
existent. Frenchmen, of all human beings, are powerless without 
self-respect. 


‘Three months ago we wrote that an armed nation, not an army, 
was pouring into France. The French Army has been destroyed 
or captured, and a third of France subjugated, and even now the 
German papers assert there are 750,000 German troops in France. 
This is the paper strength, of course, and taking eight regular 
and two Landwehr corps for the army before Paris, seven regular 
and one Landwehr corps for that before Metz, one with General 
Werder, one with Vou der Tann, one at Rheims and on the line 
of communications, one besieging the Northern forts, one in 
Alsace, and two just crossing from Germany, we have twenty-five 
corps, or just the number stated. Great numbers of the wounded 
are returning, but even if we deduct 20 per cent. for sick and 
dead, there remain 600,000 men flushed with victory, fully sup- 
plied, and directed by a genius who never blunders or forgets. 
= e or believe France dead, but it will almost take a miracle 
0 save her, 





The British Government bas made a final effort at mediation. 
It has requested Count Bismarck to receive M. Thiers, who goes 
to Versailles to ask an armistice. It is believed that Count Bis- 
marck has complied, but M. Thiers has first to obtain the author- 
ization of the Provisional Government, which, as we have argued 
elsewhere, he is not likely to get, unless either General Trochu is 
disheartened, or the German Chancellor is prepared to moderate 
his demands. No news whatever of the progress of this nego- 
tiation had reached London up to Friday evening, and another 
attempt to make peace through an intrigue with the Empress has 
also failed. The Empress was asked to visit Versailles and sign 
a peace surrendering Strasburg and a zone round it, but with un- 
expected spirit and judgment peremptorily refused. She hopes, 
she aflirms, for a restoration ; but will not regain her throne 
either by intrigues, or at the expense of France. ‘The Govern- 
ment at Tours is right.” We are no friends to Imperialism, but 
it is clear from a letter found in the Emperor's cabinet and pab- 
lished by the Committee of Inquiry, from the answer to Bis- 
marck, and from her manifestoes in the Daily News, that the 
Empress is a brave woman, whose capacity has not been sufficiently 
recognized. She protested against the idea of a coup d'état, which, 
it seems, hovered before her husband’s mind, arguing that 
sequence in policy was the only proof of strength. 





It seems that Prince Jerome also pressed an intriguing policy 
upon his cousin’s wife at Chislehurst, and relieved his mind by 
denouncing recent Ministers as idiots (crétins). The Empress, 


who for ten years has fought the Prince for the Regency, and who 


detests him, his ways, and his surroundings, was stung into reply- 
ing, ‘** For the last eighteen years you have opposed the Empire. 
You and those about you have never ceased to undermine it ; and 
to-day, when the Emperor is fallen, you pursue him still. Had 
you been at Paris on the 4th September you might have been 
able to give us good advice, but you were absent, as you have so 
often happened to be, at the moment of danger; of course to 
your great regret, as I do not doubt.’ Upon this Prince Na- 
poleon tarried no longer. Ile took up his hat and left the room.” 
Very clever and very spirited ; only when Hapsburgs quarrel they 
do it without reporters, and Hapsburgs set the fashion. Jerome 
is put down, but the Napoleonic legend requires that he should be 
kept up. 

Fither -Eolus, or Trochu, or Von Moltke seems to have stopped 
the Paris balloons. ‘The latest news we have from the interior of 
Paris is of the 19th inst., ten days old, and represents all as quiet 
and the sole occupation drill. ‘The contract time for the delivery 
of the new field-pieces has expired safely, and it is to be pre- 
sumed that the Government is preparing for some grand coup. 
Nothing appears to have reached Tours either, and for one week 
Paris has been as isolated as a separate planet. ‘The latest news it 
appears to have received from the outside is a letter from Gambetta 
reporting the continued resistance of Metz and the rising in the 
provinces, on both of which points he was hopeful. Curiously 
enough, the Prussians suspect that some communication exists 
between Versailles and Daris, and are perpetually trying to dis- 
cover it. The underground telegraph between Metz and Strasburg 
escaped notice for some weeks, and was even then revealed by an 
accident. 





All the more considerable Paris sorties appear to occur on a 
Friday. ‘There was one on the 23rd of September, on the 30th of 
September, on the 14th of October, and on the 21st of October, all 
of them on a considerable scale; and very likely there was one 
yesterday, of which we shall harJly hear till Monday, so long 
are now the delays in transmitting even telegraphic news. At 
about 2 in the afternoon of yesterday week a strong fire was 
opened from Mont Valérien, and under cover of this fire a great 
sortie took place towards Bougival and Versailles. A body of French 
the numbers of which are estimated by different authorities at 
most extraordinarily different figures,—the last telegram from the 
Times’ special correspondent at Versailles says 65 battalions, which 
must be a typographic error,—but probably from 15,000 to 20,000 
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strong, of whom only about a third, on the left, were actively 
engaged,—supported by 48 guns, attacked and drove in the Prus- 
sian outposts, excited great hopes among the French in Versailles, 
and after a fight in which they lost two guns, taken by the Land- 
wehr of the Prussian Guard ina bayonet charge, and about 100 pri- 
soners, retired again under the guns of Fort Valérien. The losses 
seem to have been some 40 killed and wounded, besides the prisoners, 
on the French side, and some 800 killed and wounded on the 
German side; but the only question of any interest is what the 
sortie was intended to effect, and whether the French levies fought 
well or ill. ‘The 7imes’ correspondent believes the sortie was not 
intended to do more than discover the position of the new German | 
batteries and season the French troops; but he says he saw two | 
mounted officers encouraging the men to come out from under the 
cover of the vineyards, and not very successful in persuading them 
todo so. At any rate, the two guns captured by the Landwehr 
of the Guard were not stoutly defended. On the whole, we 
cannot say, from the little we hear of the engagement, that it | 
shows the Army of Paris to have yet reached any high point of 

discipline. 

On the following day (Saturday, 22nd) there was a small sortie 
on the south-eastern side across the Meuse at Joinville against the 
Wiirtemberg outposts, of which also we know nothing from any 
French source. It reached Champigny and was there repulsed 
by the 2nd Rifle Battalion and a portion of the 7th Regiment. 
This was probably a mere reconnaissance. The Wiirtembergers 
report their own loss as only 3 killed and 30 wounded, but took no 


| 


prisoners. 


In the Vosges it would seem that on the 22nd October (Satur- 
day) there were engagements on the Ognon, near Besancon, 
between General Werder’s Baden army and General Cambricls’ 
army, which went against the French, General Werder reporting 
the capture of 2 staff officers, 11 oflicers, and 200 men. But this 
engagement was followed up on Sunday, October 23rd, by an 
attack on Chatillon le Duc (close to Besancon), in which General 
Werder failed, and the French took some prisoners, General 
Werder withdrawing for the time from before Besancon with a 
train full of wounded men. Of this engagement, of course, we 
have no German account. Each side seems to avoid telegraphing 
anything like a small failure. 





Where the Army of the Loire may be is one of the most open 
questions of modern times. A correspondent of the Telegraph 
who rashly went in search of it to Vierzon (between Orleans and 
Bourges), where at one time within the last fortnight its head- 
quarters certainly were, and who got detained there, only writes 
word that it has ‘* gone forward ;’ but if gone forward means 
gone North, it must have marched in the direction of Orleans, 
and of its presence there we have no indication. [Perhaps this 
rather vague telegram from Blois, dated Wednesday, 26th Octo- 
ber, may indicate its presence on the left or southern bank of the 
Loire, in the neighbourhood of Blois :—‘+ A Prussian infantry and 
cavalry column attacked a French reconnoitring party on the left 
bannk of the Loire to-day. An advanced detachment of Chasseurs 
opened fire on the enemy’s cavalry at a distance of 100 yards, after 
which both sides fell back.” General D’Aurelles des Paladins is 
evidently anxious to discipline his troops as long as possible before 
testing their mettle again. Ie is said to have got at least 120,000 
men and a large field artillery. A new Jeanne d’Arc has appeared 
in the army,—said to be the same girl who had a vision of the 
Vjrgin Mary a year or two ago in a village near the Pyrenees. 
But she seems a quiet kind of young woman, who only insists on 
riding with the troops, dressed in black. 


“W.R.G.,” ina third communiqué to the Pall Mull of yesterday, 
—it is not precisely a letter, but an article quoted by the Mud! Mull in 
inverted commas,—proposes to Count Bismarck to waive some of his 
terms as to territorial cession, on condition that Paris shall surrender 
to the besieging armies and give that public sign of defeat to the 
whole nation. Le justly observes that this proposal ought to capti- 
vate * that peculiar feature of the Parisian mind which they deem 
heroism.” ‘They will have sacrificed their own pride rather | 
than ‘reluctant populations.’” We quite agree for once with | 
“W. R. G.” that if General Trochu has given up the hope of 
making of his garrison a really great army competent to attack 
the besieging force, the surrender of Paris to save any considerable 
portion of Alsace and Lorraine would be a great and very whole- | 
some act of French heroism, and, we hope, not beyond the | 


| 
moral calibre of Paris to accomplish. Let us suggest, how- | 
ever, to wa &” 








” 





“ x.” to betake himself from the congenial | 


task of lashing a half-conquered people into new bitter- 


| political arrests should be made. 


|ne&ss, to the task, really worthy of his great powers, of 
lashing a conquering people into the policy of maguanimity 
he has suggested. Instead of covertly sneering at Frane, 
| for being unequal to such a sacrifice, let him endeavour to indue 
| Count Bismarck to give her the chance of it. If he cannot per- 
| suade that hard and able statesman to surrender Metz, now that 
‘he has once got it, by any amount of pointed rhetoric, he may at 
least convince Englishmen that he himself does not positively 
| prefer a cause which involves an indirect apology for some spice 
| of slavery, to any other. And perhaps that wouid be at least as 
valuable a result as any of his letters are likely to produce. 


e 
RY 
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The Tours Government has succeeded in raising a loan of 
£10,000,000, partly in London and partly in Southern France, 
The loan is in six per cent. bonds, issued at 85, equivalent to 7 
per cent. ‘The loan rose instantly to a premium, and should peace 
be declared would be greatly profitable to the subscribers, but 
there is one thing to be taken into account. If peace is made and 
anything like a decent Government established in France, it musi 
issue a certain amount of inconvertible paper. If the amount is 
not too large, this may be managed without injury; but it will 
severely affect rentiers, and is the most dangerous of temptations 
to Irench financiers. 


The Berlin Correspondeuz, semi-oflicial, says the Emperor re- 
quires a milder climate, and will shortly proceed to Elia. Re- 
member always that this man has a mania for recalling his 
uncle’s career, and may in the South summon the Red Spectre 
with effect. 


Professor Jacoby has been released, with all his fellow vie- 
tims, except the socialists, and the King has ordered that no more 
Political meetings, moreover, 
are to be allowed. ‘The pretext for this order is a desire that 
the elections should be free, but the reason is probably the great 
irritation felt by the Lib2rals and Southerners at these despotic 
measures. ‘The King, who has still to draw the South into the 
Union, has, therefore, given way, and overridden General Von Fal- 
kenstein. The meeting of this Parliament will tell us whether 
there is any real opposition in Germany to the annexation of 
Metz, which the S/aatsanzeiger again affirms the Germans must 
keep. 

The Church Convention in Ireland has been holding high 
debate upon the revision of the Prayer-Book, which nine-teuths of 
the Episcopalian laity would revise in the Genevese sense. After 
a debate which came to verbal blows, the Bishops and great 
laymen rejected the motion for revision, but were compelled to 
yield to the appointment of a Committee charged to see ‘* whether, 
without making such alterations in the Liturgy or formularies as 
would involve or imply a change in doctrine, any measure can be 
suggested calculated to check the introduction and spread of 
novel doctrines and practices opposed to the principles of our 
teformed Church.” ‘The amendment, proposed by the Duke of 
Abercorn, was carried without a division, but the struggle is far 
from over. The laity are determined on expelling the High 
Chureh, and the purse is in their hands now. 


Insubordination appears to be very rife in the British Army in 
India. In 1869 there were 293 convictions in Bengal alone, and 
214 in the first eight months of the present year. Most of these 
cases have been accompanied with violence, and in the last oue, an 
attempt by a private to murder his serjeant on parade, Lord 
Napier has censured the court-martial for not inflicting death, 
The account does not necessarily prove that the Army is in 


a bad state, fits of restlessness of this kind having been 
noticed before— Lord Gough, for instance, had to shoot 
men for throwing caps at their offlcers —but the War 


Office will do well to hint to commanding oflicers to look a little 
more strictly after the serjeants. They are invaluable men, but 
in India, what with heat, and ennui, and want of care on the 
part of their superiors, they are apt to ‘ worrit ” their men Un- 
endurably. ‘hey neglect, too, the useful rule of the service that 
a drunken tan should always be arrested by privates. If he 


punches their heads a week’s confinement meets the necessities oc 
| ; ; ; } ww 2 mu, © } 
discipline, whereas a blow to a serjeaut by law deserves death. 


One or two papers, notably the Zimes, seem exercised about 


} q . > - . : ‘ . : Sn enttlh 
some effort which Russia is to make against Constantinople with 


the consent of Germany. It is likely enough that Russia would 
like to be rid of the Treaty of 1856, but that Germany can ever 
go heartily with St. Petersburg in the East we are unable to 
believe. Their interests in the Valley of the Danube are directly 
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contrary to cach other, nor does Germany want Russia in the 
Mediterranean. ‘Chat Germany would let Russia take her own 
course for 2 time is possible, but England is strong enough to 
deal with Russia alone, if the Cabinet should decide once more 
upon entering into that cul de sac, the Eastern question. We 
very much doubt if Russia is regarding the wonderful success of 
Germany with such amiable eyes as she pretends, or if the Czar is 
plind to such incidents as the refusal of the students of Dorpat to 
sing the Imperial Hymn. They sang the ** Wacht am Rhein” 
instead with effusion. ‘he end of the war will leave the Baltic a 


German lake. 

One immense advantage possessed by *‘ legitimate ” monarchy 
comes out strongly in this war. There cannot be a doubt that 
the King’s Adlatus, Count Von Moltke, the real Commander-in- 
Chief of the German Army, is one of the greatest soldiers who 
ever lived, a man of the class which founds or destroys Empires. 
& During this war,” says a Bavarian colonel of light cavalry, ‘I 
have never made a useless march, whereas in 1866 I never 
made a useful one.” In France, Von Moltke would be a dangerous 
pretender, but in Prussia he is simply a trusted servant of the 
Hohenzollerns. The idea of claiming any self-derived authority 
will never enter his head, or if it did, would be of no moment, as 
he would be no more supported in such a claim than any 
corporal. Ilis genius, in fact, strengthens instead of distracting 
the State. 


The rules of the Education Department for the election of 
School Boards in the Metropolis and in other boroughs have been 
issued. In the Metropolis the election is to be held on the 29th 
November. Official notice of the election is to be given on the 
14th, and any candidate may be nominated for any district by any 
two electors, who specify the name of the candidate in writing, 
on or before the 17th November. Such candidates may withdraw 
their names before the 23rd November. If on the 23rd November 
at 4 o'clock there are only as many candidates’ names nominated 
for any district as there are places to be filled up, the nominated 
candidates are declared elected. If not, the poll is to be fixed 
for the 29th November between the hours of 8 a.m. and 8 p.m. The 
electors in the City are Common Councilmen, and in other 
districts are ratepayers. The voting in the latter is to be by 
ballot. ‘The deputy returning officer, or the person presiding at the 
poll, is to give every elector of whose claim he is satisfied (and 
his being satisfied is to be final) a voting-paper to fill up,—in the 
City with the name of the voter signed,—in any other districts 
without any name; and the number of votes to be given shall be 
printed on this paper, as also the right of the voter to distribute 
them as he pleases. All papers wrongly filled up are not to be 
counted. ‘here is to be no test of the authenticity of the voter, 
except the declaration of the presiding officer that he is satisfied 
with his qualification, and there is to be no sort of condition that 
he shall have paid his rates. If any person who has no right to 
vote falsely personates a voter, and deceives the presiding officer, 
there is no subsequent remedy,—no means of detecting or striking 
off the vote. ‘The deputy returning officers, or their representa- 
tives, in those London districts where the eligibility of the voter 
is finally decided at the poll, will have an enormous responsibility. 


The election of a School Board for any other borough is to be 
held within twenty-eight days of a requisition sent down by the 
Education Board to the Mayor, who is to be the returning officer 
for the borough. Official notice is to be given fourteen clear days 
before the day of poll. All the nominations must come in ten 
clear days before the poll, and are to be signed by two burgesses. 
The other provisions for the vote in boroughs are nearly the same 
as for the vote in the metropolis, except that (as in the case of 
the City, and the City alone in the metropolitan districts) the 
voting-papers are to be signed by the voters, so that a scrutiny 
will be possible, and false impersonation will be difficult. 








The cumulative vote will probably give rise in the metropolis, 
especially on this first occasion, to a vast waste of votes, as most 
people will heap their votes on their favourite candidate without 
any notion of how many he or she really wants for success. Nor 
lo we see what help there can be for this, except the publication of 
the poll from hour to hour, which with a secret ballot and in districts 
80 big as those of London would probably be a sheer impossi- 
bility, even if the orders of the Education Department did not 
prohibit it. It is not till the closing of the ballot-boxes that the 
returning officer is to begin his examination of the votes. 








There is more news of this ‘Nun of Blois.” The Superior of 
the Ursuline Convent of Blois asserts that in 1894 an attendant of 





the convent, who had lived a life of great simplicity and devotion, 
was on her death-bed, and that she was attended one day by 
a young Postulant, now called Mére Providence. The dying 
woman was describing what was to happen in the future, and the 
young Postulant remonstrated that she ought to confide her 
prophecy to some older and official member of the convent, not to 
a mere Postulant, and one, moreover, likely to quit her noviciate, 
owing to the strong objections of her family. To this the 
dying woman replied, ‘* When you are of age to take your 
vows, your mother will no longer oppose your doing so, and it is 
to you alone that I wish to confide these things, because it is you 
alone who will see their fulfilment.” And, in fact, adds the 
Superior, six months later, the Postulant lost her mother, 
was at liberty to take the vows, which she did, and is still living 
in possession of quite exceptional gaiety and health at the age of 
ninety-two. No precise date was fixed for the fulfilment of the 
prophecies ; but some were fulfilled in 1848 and some seem in 
course of fulfilment now, ‘‘ yet Mére Providence never confounded 
the events of 18148 with those of the present time.” It is getting 
quite time that the “three messengers” should arrive at Blois. 
Perhaps the first and despondent one will take the news of the 
fall of Metz,—but where is the “‘Sauveur accordé & la France?” 
He seems to be long in coming. Is it General ‘l'rochu, or, per- 
haps, Lord Granville ? 


Mr. Morton, the gentleman selected by the President to super- 
sede Mr. Motley as Minister to Great Britain, has declined the 
post. His departure would lead to the election of a Democratic 
Senator for his State, Indiana, which he thinks would be a mis- 
fortune. It is believed that if Mr. Motley can overlook his 
treatment, which is possible—for after all he has not been much 
worse treated than if the President had been a Sultan,—he may 
yet remain at his post. Mr. Motley’s English friends would hear 
the announcement with pleasure, though they are not inclined to 
believe, with some American papers, that the Minister is an Anglo- 
maniac, or false to the great creed that a Yankee is an Englishman 
very much improved. 





There appear to be some 500 English in Paris, in real and acute 
suffering for want of money, and even food. Englishmen are just 
now subscribing for the benefit of the whole world, and as they 
heartily enjoy the work, may as well pay alittle attention to their 
own people. Payments should be made to Messrs. Coutts for the 
British Charitable Fund, which is administered in Paris by the 
IIon. Alan Herbert. 


The French are publishing absurdly exaggerated stories of 
German atrocities. ‘They are intended to stir up popular hate, 
but they only cow popular spirit. It would seem, however, to be 
certain that the German troops are becoming savage at the resist- 
ance they experience, the practice of burning villages demoralizes 
the “ requiring” parties, and death is inflicted far too wantonly. 
It may be quite fair to shoot twenty peasants of Bougival who 
assisted the sortie from St. Valérien, for Bougival, being occupied 
and unhurt, may be taken to have surrendered; but to shoot 
Francs-tireurs by the hundred is massacre. ‘T'bey run all the chances 
of soldiers, and should, when treachery is not proved, have their 
treatment. ‘I'he case of Chérisy is vouched for by a Protestant 
pastor near Dreux, and his story, if true, is most discreditable to 
the invaders. Some Uhlans, levying a requisition, which was not 
resisted, were attacked by Francs-tireurs, whereupon superior 
authority sentenced the village, which had done nothing, to be 
burnt. ‘Che officer entrusted with this mission first shelled the 
inhabitants out, and then burnt the place, sprinkling petroleum 
over the furniture. ‘The houses near were then consumed, and 
finally a model farm-house in another hamlet, the owner of which 
hospitably entertained the soldiers, who then burnt up his barns. 


The pen with which Count Bismarck is to sign peace has been 
already manufactured. Herr Bissinger, of Pforzheim (wherever 
that may be), has manufactured in gold a goose-quill design. The 
gold feather is intended to represent the feather of a real quill, 
every fibre being separate, and the back of the feather is studded 
with brilliants, below which a coronet and Count Bismarck’s 
monogram are engraved. It seems to be a harmless if somewhat 
heavy trait of national vanity. Why imitate a goose-quill? A 
gold pen is a capital thing in itself, and does not naturally re- 
semble it. Is it an elaborate German attempt to convey allegori- 
cally that as wisdom may pluck a feather from a goose and use it 
for wise purposes, Germany may take a province from France and 
use it for equally wise purposes ? 


Consols were on Friday 92} to 92}. 











—$——. 
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under them all implying revolt against the sternly 
TOP ICS OF THE DA Y. Prussian support of individualism. A strike in N orth haven 


es 
THE HOHENZOLLERNS AND THE REVOLUTION. 


Pige ee tei from Versailles agree in declaring 

that the German chiefs, the six or seven men who are 
directing the movements and determining the policy of the 
new military power, feel a certain “ uneasiness” at the arrival 
of Garibaldi in France. Of course they, as regular soldiers, 
despise the great partisan, and even question his right to fight 
for France—though he is by law a Frenchman of the depart- 
ment of Nice, and bears a regular French commission—and 
as Conservatives detest the most convinced of Republicans ; 
but still they confess an uneasiness, and they are right. Gari- 
baldi represents perfectly the two grand dangers to which the 
Hohenzollerns, by pushing their demands too far, are exposing 
both the dynasty and the future of Germany. They are 
bringing upon themselves a new and a grave evil, one which 
may yet undo all they have achieved for themselves,—the 
permanent, sleepless, unquenchable hostility of the cosmopo- 
litan Revolution ; the deadly enmity of a party which, in every 
country except England, has means to make itself felt and 
feared ; which is unable to swerve, though it sometimes sus- 
pends its ultimate object, and which, though feeble to accom- 
plish anything of itself, brings up masses of power to the 
support of every enemy of its foes. Hitherto the Revolution 
has not been bitter against the Hohenzollerns, has regarded 
them rather as persons useful to contro] or destroy the 
Romanoffs, the Hapsburgs, the Bonapartes, and the Temporal 
Power. Once, at least, during recent years—during the war 
of 1866—Red feeling has been decidedly with Prussia, Sadowa 
being regarded as a terrible blow to their deadliest enemy 
of all, obscurantist, absolutist Austria. Even up to the fall of 
Sedan, that opinion was not hostile, for the Emperor Napoleon 
was felt to be the strongest and most immovable of all barriers 
to the supremacy of their ideas. From the day of the “ deé- 
chéance,” however, all was changed. Austria is liberalized 
and “Darwinian,” the Bonapartes in exile, the Temporal 
Power abolished, the Italian Government submissive, and the 
full volume of the Red hatred has begun to concentrate itself 
upon the aggrandized, self-willed, force-believing, aristocratic 
German monarchy. That hatred is deepened every day by 
the historic sympathy of all true Reds for France, the home 
of the Revolution, by the danger of the one capital which 
has been for two generations immoyably Republican, and by 
the unwarrantable and unwise insults which the German 
chiefs, and more especially Count Bismarck, daily pour out 
upon the “gentlemen of the pavement,” the “elect of the 
rabble,” the “gang of lawyers,’ who are trying to save at 
once liberty and France; and that hatred signifies much. It 
means that in every country of Europe, for years, perhaps 
for generations to come, a party fanatically brave and 
determined, with high popularity among the masses, 
sure of occasional glimpses of power, with more than 
half the Press of Europe in its hands, with an in- 
fluence which is almost predominant among the Latin 
races, will for years postpone all smaller ends to the 
destruction of the Prussian monarchy and system of rule; 
that the never-ending hail of agitations and sarcasms, in- 
surrections and diatribes, intrigues and songs which has 
beaten down the Papacy, will henceforward rain upon the 
Hohenzollerns. It is not a lame Nizzard who has declared 
war upon the new Emperor, but every Red in France, Russia, 
Italy, Poland, Spain, Switzerland, Ireland, and even—though 
that matters littlek—in Great Britain. Germany is strong 
enough to defy all, if it pleases ; but in Germany itself the Reds 
will find, when the war is once over, powerful levers. There 
are points of weakness in that mighty structure in which the 
wedges can be inserted. The scheme of policy which almost 
forbids commissions to plebeians is enough when the nation 
is an army to breed an insurrection. The South Germans are 
Democrats at heart, and the South Germans are stepping to 
their places in the Federation. No Catholic out of the 





Rhenish provinces—where perpetual danger has erased reli- 
gious differences—loves or can love cordially the stern Pro- 
testant House, with its fixed dogma that the State is above 
all, even Heaven,—that, for example, to quote a recent fact, a| 
Catholic officer who refuses a duel shall be broke, even, 


though he pleads that he refused only for the sake| 
of his salvation. Above all, the Reds have the lever! 
of the tremendous question known variously as the Rights of 





labour, Lassallism, Schulze-Delitscherei. a 


lozen names, butjenemies in France alone. 


is a crime, and therefore a workman is a potential insurgent 
Safe from the external foe, with new millions of democratic 
and Catholic subjects, with a question to settle in which 
he is sure to arouse the fanaticism of whole classes, with his 
people armed and full of the pride of victory, the Emperor of 
Germany, were he wise, would do well to shrink from an 
internecine quarrel with the power which never loses an 
opportunity, and never rejects an ally, which, using now 
one weapon and now another—now an assassin like Orsini, now 
a King like Victor Emanuel, now a partisan like Garibaldi 
and again a trooper like Prim—has within twenty years helped 
to batter down all the Bourbon thrones, the Holy Chair, the 
Austrian sway in Italy, and the Bonaparte dynasty in France, 
and is even now lending new strength and spirit, and even 
means, to the nation which King William has struck down. 
Again, the Revolution—and this is the second reason why 
there is such uneasiness in Versailles—is now trying whether 
it can, as in 1793, organize popular war ; whether, that is, the 
strongest reason for the Prussian system, with its rigidity and 
its royalism, namely, its invincibility in war, does or does not 
exist. The theory of the German chiefs is that no nation can 
be permanently safe unless organized on a far-seeing, rigid, 
and more or less oppressive but scientific military system, 
having for permanent pivot a King reigning by right other 
than popular election. If this theory is unsound, if France, 
after a terrific overthrow, with no king, no army, no leader of 
genius, no organization, and no time, can improvise by mere 
energy and patriotism a force suflicient to check the 
victors, the raison d’ctre of the Hohenzollerns and their system 
will have disappeared. A defeat of the German Army by the 
Army of Paris will be the most terrible blow the principle of 
monarchy ever received, and a successful rising in the provinces 
will be scarcely less disastrous. It will prove by the most 
conspicuous of instances, by an explosion which all men must 
hear, that monarchy is needless to military strength; that 
popular leaders, elected and trusted by a patriotic people, can 
rapidly form efficient armies under the most unfavourable cir- 
cumstances ; that a popular army may be an effective army ; 
that a jortiort a Swiss organization would completely protect 
any country to which it is applied. In other words, it would 
prove past all doubt or quibble that Republicanism is not 
necessarily weak or monarchy necessarily strong. That lesson 
taught to Germany, explained, analyzed, and pondered on as 
it would be by German professors, orators, and soldiers, would 
in the end be fatal to the monarchy now holding its Belshazzar 
feast up there in Versailles, with all mankind save the Revolu- 
tion at its feet. This is the experiment which the General of 
the Revolution is trying, and in which, in spite of all hostile 
circumstances, he may yet succeed. We doubt if there is a 
Tory in Great Britain who, as he read Garibaldi’s instruc- 
tions to the Francs-tireurs—published in the Dai/y News, did 
not perceive, as by a revelation, that this was not au 
“inspired idiot” or second Masaniello; but a military genius 
of a new type, and of the most singularly original force. That 
those regulations will be obeyed we are scarcely able to believe. 
They require an educated population, and the French are not 
educated; a population careless of military executions, and the 
French dread them very much. But that, if obeyed, they 
would, at a hideous sacrifice of life and treasure, rid France of 
her invaders, we have no doubt whatever, and can well under- 
stand how angrily Count Bismarck glances at the possibility, 
how harshly German officers feel inclined to carry out the 
terrorist rules intended to prevent such war. Those terrorist 
rules may succeed, for human nature is weak ; but they may 
also fail, for of all threats, the one against which human 
nature rises up most courageously is war without quarter, and 
it is war without quarter which these executions of Francs- 
tireurs proclaim. ‘I am to die if taken; then I will 
die fighting; even Hindoos are capable of that simple 
syllogism, and it is one which has at all times made in- 
surgents formidable. If they fail, the free war may give as 
severe a shake to the Hohenzollern system as the hostility of 
the Revolution is certain to do to the Hohenzollern dynasty, 
and it is both these chances, pregnant with possibilities of 
future overthrow, which the King and his Minister are deve- 
loping by continuing the war. Had Jules Favre's offer been 
accepted, Germany would have retired almost unwounded, 
arbitress of Europe, and by the consent of all men entirely in 
the right. Were she to accept them now, she would retire 
with her future assured, her power far beyond attack, her 
If she protracts the war by 
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demanding terms which Paris untaken cannot grant, she may 
obtain a Poland in the West to join hands with the Poland in 
the East; but she may also retire empty-handed and sorely 
wounded, while she must retire knowing that henceforward 
between the Revolution and the Hohenzollern dynasty it is 


war to the death. a 
KING WILLIAM AND PROVIDENCE. 


HERE is, we imagine, a feeling of annoyance in the minds 
of even the most Prussianizing of the English public,— 
we should not wonder if it existed even in the heart of 
«W. R. G.” himself,—at King William’s profuse expressions 
of gratitude to Providence for his various victories. As a 
matter of taste, of course, an accomplished man of the 
world when he gets a great victory carefully refrains 
from anything that looks like exultation; and the sugges- 
tion that God is on your side, and is opposed to your 
enemies, is generally supposed to savour of exultation. But 
then the King of Prussia is hardly an accomplished man of 
the world ; and as far as we understand the religious feeling 
expressed in his telegrams after victory, it is almost the 
opposite of exultation,—a reverent admission that though 
these great events may have been brought about by the 
instrumentality of German intelligence and foresight,—yet 
had not German intelligence and foresight been used by 
a far higher purpose than any of which man is capable, 
Germany would have been shivered at the first blow; that it 
is God, and not General Von Moltke, or the fidelity of the 
Hohenzollerns to their duty, who has struck France with 
palsy and broken to pieces the formidable power which sixty 
years ago set Europe at defiance. If we had any criticism to 
pass on the telegram in which King William announces to 
Queen Augusta the fall of Metz, it would be that the tone of 
gratitude is, if anything, rather less hearty than formerly. 
“Providence be thanked” sounds hardly so personal in 
its gratitude as the “Thank God for his mercy” of the 
telegram after the battle of Worth, though this, no doubt, 
is refining beyond what is reasonable. Anyhow, we should 
certainly not think better of the King, but less well, if he 
could ascribe his victories to the prudence of German combina- 
tions, and the superiority of Germans in valour and strategy to 
the French, as final causes, and were to cease to regard himself 
as acreature wielded by God for far greater purposes than any 
which Prussian statesmen can conceive. We all recognize 
now the honesty and the power of Cromwell's religious belief 
in the work given him to achieve by God. Why not the King 
of Prussia’s ? The boastfulness would be far greater, and not 
less, if he looked at these great events as mere results of 
Prussian foresight, of German valour, and of French folly 
and cowardice. 

But then, it will be asked, how is this genuinely religious 
view of the matter consistent with the high-handed dealings 
of the King of Prussia in relation to peace? Can a man 
who sincerely ascribes to God the ordering of such events as 
these, believe that he is continuing to work out the Divine 
purpose when he presses hard on a conquered people, refuses 
any terms of peace short of what involves permanent subju- 
gation and therefore a real injustice to one part of the con- 
quered nation, and continues the work of military destruc- 
tion and wholesale slaughter, after all the blameless objects 
of the war have been abundantly attained? We do not 
for a moment doubt that it may be so. Of course, we hold 
that he is profoundly mistaken in what he is now doing; that 
he is, in all probability, directly sowing for himself, as the 
Yrench sowed at Jena, the seeds of future calamities to Ger- 
many, that he may even become the instrument of Heaven's 
designs for the ultimate humiliation of Germany, as he has 
till now been for France. But not the less do we 
hold the religious feeling the King displays to be 
thoroughly sincere, and not only thoroughly sincere, but 
one of the principal secrets of his power. That Germany 
has not any distinct conception that she is in the wrong in 
pressing these humiliating demands is clear enough. Had 
she any such idea, the epoch of weakness would be already 
beginning, for that flush of conscious arrogance which al- 
ways accompanies the first unscrupulous use of power 
1s one of the most disturbing of intellectual influences. 
You can see clearly in his correspondence how it clouded 
and confused the marvellous intellect of the first Na- 
poleon, and we have an impression that a trace of the 
same disturbing influence may be traced in the recent de- 
spatches and conversations of Count Bismarck. But we do 
not believe that any clear consciousness of arrogance has yet 








reached the heart of Germany, and still less that of the 
worthy German who occupies the Prussian throne. The sen- 
timental feeling for a peopie formerly German, whom it is in- 
tended to rescue (by force) from the infection of Celtic ideas, 
pervades Germany, and quite blinds the Germans (though not 
perhaps without a feeling almost of satisfaction at being thus 
blinded) to any sense of wrong in the imposed terms. The grave 
feeling of military responsibility for his people probably still more 
completely possesses the King, and so entirely preoceupies one 
who was educated in a military and conservative school, as 
to render him inaccessible to what must appear to him the 
newfangled and unpractical consideration that two or three 
millions of civilians object to be permanently subjugated. 
We do not feel any doubt in the world that King William, 
being what he is, thinks it almost a sacred duty to fight till 
he obtains a military frontier such as he supposes adequate for 
the defence of the South; andif he has his moments of hesita- 
tion, they are probably foreed upon him by the bloodiness of 
the war, and the necessary sacrifice especially of German life 
rather than by any doubt as to the practical justice of his terms 
of peace. The narrowness of mind which calls him a hypocrite 
for believing that God is on his side, is even greater than the 
narrowness of mind which is attributed to him when it is 
supposed that he believes God to be on his side. Mr. Alison 
was once said to have written a big book to prove that God 
was a Tory,—which was narrow enough ; but it would be still 
narrower to suppose Alison a hypocrite for thinking so. 

Besides, King William has as yet never really assumed 
that God is on his side. He has only assumed that God 
has ordained victory, and such blessings as victory in- 
volves, to Germany; but that does not in any way imply 
that the King may not recognize that God has also 
ordained for Germany the evil as well as good consequences 
which victory often brings, and which French victory certainly 
brought to France in the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
If he does clearly recognize this, he will not ever suffer himself 
to suppose that God is on his side simply because the victory 
is accorded to him. Many defeats have been full of blessing ; 
many victories of destruction. The disasters of the campaign of 
1812 really gave a new spring of lifetoGermany. The disasters 
of 1870 may yet give a new spring of life to France,—though 
the signs of it are not many as yet. But from the fact that 
King William is thankful for the obvious blessings of victory, 
it rather seems to us to follow that he does not mistake them 
for signs of Divine partizanship than that he does. He would 
hardly be so thankful for these obvious blessings if he did not 
feel how much latent danger there is in not recognizing their 
true origin. It is not that sense of awe and gratitude which, 
as far as we can see, really fills the King, which blinds men to 
the dangers of success, but rather the absence of any such 
sense of awe and gratitude. We should think far better of 
the hopes of France if there were more evidence in the French 
leaders of the religious humility which, however mixed it may 
be with poorer elements, moderates instead of enhancing the 
exultation of King William, 


THE PROSPECTS OF AN ARMISTICE. 


F King William is willing to make peace without a cession 
of territory, Lord Granville’s project of an armistice may 

be useful, but only on that condition. Taken by itself, it would 
seem to be a very futile proposal. No such arrangement, to 
begin with, can be of the smallest effect unless General Trochu 
agrees to it, for his sorties are the events of the campaign ; and 
except to facilitate a peace already agreed on, he would be 
mad to agree to it. Ten days’ armistice, three days’, one day, 
would unstring his Parisians, and leave him more than half 
his most important work to do all over again, with the soldiers 
depressed, the National Guards sickened with hope deferred, 
and the workmen suspicious that France had been betrayed. 
He could not consent to it, even if every day’s delay did not 
bring him three per cent. nearer to starvation. Paris, by all 
demi-oflicial accounts, is only provisioned for one more month, 
and an armistice for ten days would consume just one-third of 
that supply, or perhaps even more, as rules about rations would 
be less strictly observed. It is suggested that supplies equal 
to the time consumed might be admitted into Paris, passing 
through the Prussian lines as through a custom-house ; but 
where are the supplies to come from for two millions of 
people? The Prussians will not give them, and Gambetta 
could not. Driving in cattle would be of no use, even if there 
were any disposable cattle to be driven, for the forage is dis- 
appearing already in Paris, and adequate forage could not be 
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collected in time from the half-ruined country. General 
Trochu cannot sacrifice ten days on a mere hope, and a 
faint hope, that Count Bismarck may give up his pound 
of flesh, and he is as unable as ever—even after the fall 
of Metz—to cede territory, even if he wished to do so, with- 
out Revolution. If he consented to such terms the citizens 
would upset the Government, and if he admitted the Prussians 
to restore order—we beg his pardon even for the supposition— 
he would deserve to be executed as a traitor. He was made 
virtual Dictator to save the integrity of France, and with such 
means as he has at disposal, —300,000 good men, and 300 field 
guns—to surrender without one grand attempt to raise the siege, 
would be a treachery of which he is absolutely incapable, and 
a stupidity besides. It would be ruin for him and no security 
for France. No doubt, the arrival of M. Thiers with distinct 
evidence that no hope exists of interference from without, and 
that Metz has fallen, will deepen the gloom amid which the 
General must be working, but it will not tempt him to an 
armistice which, unless peace is possible on new terms, could 
but impair the courage and the resources of his army. His 
case is entirely different from that of M. Gambetta, who is in 
no want of supplies, and to whom every day gained means a 
reinforcement of +,000 men and two guns to the Army of the 
Loire, and even greater proportionate increase to the Army of 
the North, which Bourbaki is forming from the garrisons. 
The project must, we submit, fail, unless Lord Granville has 
had a hint that the time has arrived for a modification in the 
German demands. Such a hint, though unlikely—for Germany 
is as earnest as ever in her demands for Alsace—is not abso- 
lutely impossible. As we have elsewhere argued at length, 
the appearance of the cosmopolitan revolution in the field as 
an ally of France, is a very serious event for the Prussian 
dynasty, and the German leaders have other occasions of 
disquiet. They are losing—we speak on impartial and trust- 
worthy evidence—quite 1,000 men a day by disease, shells, 
and surprises, and are drawing on their reserves at a rate 
which profoundly disturbs Germany, where every Landwehr 
soldier subtracted from civil life leaves a perceptible blank. 
They cannot altogether denude Germany of troops without 
danger, and they are beginning to suffer under the difliculty, 
or rather under the expense, in men or money, of procuring 
supplies for a term to which they as yet see no limit. They 
know the force inside Paris is formidable, they know that 
one reverse would make all the difference to the French tem- 
per, and although they despise the “ paper armies’’ of the 
Loire, of the North, and of Lyons, they have a lingering 
dread of a People’s War such as they themselves waged in 
1815, They are pressed, too, by public impatience in Ger- 
many, and perhaps by some impatience within their own 
army—educated pawns having a capacity of ennué—and above 
all, they fear that even when Paris is taken they may find no 
authority with which to treat, and may be compelled to hold 
Alsace and Lorraine like a besieged city. This necessity 
would weaken them frightfully for all other enterprises, 
and compel them besides to ask Germany to pay the bill 
—indemnity being impossible till a government is organized 
in France—that is, would retransfer power from the King 
to the Parliament. So serious does this danger appear to 
Count Bismarck, that he has obviously been trying to 
set up a kind of Marionette Government, and has twice, 
as the Empress announces, demi-oflicially made her direct 
offers of restoration. In the first instance, he promised if 
she would resume the reins to reduce the territorial demand 
of Germany to Strasburg and 250,000 souls,—a reduction so 
great as to indicate that he wished not only for peace, but for 
a restoration of any government less attractive than the Re- 
publican. How he imagined this new government was to 
secure his ends it is nearly impossible to imagine. Even had 
Bazaine acknowledged it, and Bazaine’s men, and Coflinitre 
—who as Governor of Metz had a voice in the question, —and 
Gambetia, and the peasantry, Trochu would not and Paris 
would not, and Paris is armed, disciplined, and provided with 
artillery, and will most assuredly not endure any peace rati- 
fied without her consent. <A retreat, with Paris behind him 
and France rising round him, would be a most riskful opera- 
tion even for Von Moltke, and he could hardly bombard Paris 
in the name of the Empress, to restore “the legitimate 
authority ” of a dynasty not a century old. That lady, whose 
political ability has clearly been underrated in England, cut 
short the intrigue by a refusal, given, as we imagine, with 
some asperity, and Count Bismarck turned to negotiations 
with Marshal Bazaine—described by the Empress as an am- 
bitious man, seeking to be the saviour of France—of less 














promise still, There was a show of pseudo-legality 
about the application to the Regent, who had been de- 
throned by a popular rising in the representative city of France 
and who, therefore, might pretend that she was still its 
de jure ruler; but for the negotiation with Bazaine there 
was no pretext whatever. Metz taken or untaken, he js 
simply a Marshal of France, with no political powers 
of any kind, and no more authority to sign a peace bind- 


jing on his countrymen than any corporal in his command. 


Why should Trochu respect Bazaine’s signature at the foot of 
a diplomatic document? Of course, if Count Bismarck was 
ready to make peace with Bazaine without cessions, and was not 
ready to make it with anybody else, he placed General Trochu 
in a terrible dilemma, in fact, compelled him either to counter. 
sign the Marshal’s proposals, or to accept the enormous re- 
sponsibility of continuing the war. But where is the proof 
that the German Chancellor had so seriously modified his 
opinions as to accept the very terms which, after Sedan, he 
contemptuously rejected? As for the notion that he might 
yield much merely to put down Republicanism, those who 
employ that argument forget that the Provisional Government 
is master of Paris; that the day the peace is signed Trochu 
disposes of 250,000 men; that Paris armed, roused, and 
exulting—for her defence will have saved France—will assert 
more energetically than ever her right to rule France, and 
will most certainly remain Republican. 

We can make nothing out of the armistice except this. It 
is just barely possible, though very improbable, that Count 
Bismarck is so impressed with the grave difliculties of his task 
that he would welcome the opportunity of retreat afforded 
by a mediation, which he might convince the Germans had 
compelled him to disappoint their hopes. In that case he 
might, no doubt, arrange a truce with General Trochu 
as the last officer commanding an army, which a General 
Assembly could convert into a peace. That termination 
of the war would be most welcome to English Liberals, 
for while it would end a scene of horror, it would leaye Paris, 
and therefore the Republic, with all the credit, and the just 
credit, of having saved France,—and they, if not the entire 
country, would warmly applaud Lord Granvyille’s action. But 
where is the evidence at present of any such return to mode- 
ration, of any revision of terms on which Germany has insisted 
from the day of the capitulatien of Sedan? The trains are still 
burdened with the shells urged forward for the siege of Paris: 
the Provincial Correspondence still publishes little comiu- 
niques deriding the lawyers elected by the rabble; the Press 
is still in full ery for Alsace and Lorraine; the Kings 
of Germany are still on their way to Versailles to elect an 
Emperor, as it were, upon the field of battle. All things are 
possible when individual wills are as powerful as ever they 
were in the middle ages, but all the evidence is in favour of 


| continued war. Germany demands provinces ; France will not 


give them; and so the war must go on to the bitter end, 
which end may not, after all, be the dismemberment of 
France. Paris has not been entered yet; and while Paris is 
safe, all is safe, for all may be regained. 





“«W. R. G.” ON MISTAKEN SYMPATHIES. 


7 best repeater will go wrong at times; and it is no doubt 

possible that “‘ W. R, G.,” whose political function it has 
long been to predict in beautiful sentences what does not hap- 
pen, and to throw into the most perfect of conceivable forms 
the evidence that the wrong course is right and the right 
wrong, may for once have thrown out the calculations ol 
those who know him best and who read his auguries 
backwards with some confidence, by hitting the right nail 
on the head in his recent letters in the Pudi Mull declar- 
ing that the case of France is utterly and irretrievably 
hopeless. But even if he should for once have thus mis- 
led his most ardent admirers, he has at least taken care not to 
be wholly wanting to himself. If his prophecy should for 
once (almost per impossibile) be accurate, his moral bias is at 
least all wrong ; as wrong as it always has been when capital and 
labour quarrel and need the intervention of an impartial arbiter 
instead of a keen logical partizan ; as wrong as it was through- 
out the Irish Church question and the Irish Land question ; 
as wrong as it was throughout the great civil war in America, 
when “ W. R. G.” was worth to the Confederates rather more 
than an Alabama, though the obligation was not adequately 
acknowledged and understood. The truth is that * W. R.G., 
whose telling invectives against France in the Pui! Mail ot 
Friday week and last Monday we have all admired, has studied 
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in a completely French literary school,—both the beauties 
and the vices of which he has made his own. No other 
Englishman has so blind an instinct for rounding and 

aring fact till it conforms itself to the perfect curves 
of rhetorical art. No other Englishman writes so beautifully, 
because no other Englishman is under so invincible an intel- 
lectual necessity for making all the arguments tend one way, 
when, in fact, part tend one way and part the other. No other 
Englishman writes so lucidly, because none other has a like 
power of gazing away the blots on his own case. It is 
delightful even for a few moments to succumb to the illusion 
of that sonorous ratiocination, which by ignoring some 
premisses, mis-seeing others, and applying an admirable logic 
to erroneous data, imparts the healthful glow of exercise to the 
intellect, makes life seem twice as clear and easy as it really is, 
and creates a mirage of ordered reason in the midst of which 
it is possible to feel at once sure and triumphant. This is the 
French literary art, and “ W. R. G.” has used it with marvel- 
lous brilliance in his recent invective on France, and on those | 
English journals which have a word of favour either for the 

last moral phase of the French cause, or for the latest augury 

of the French hopes. 

What “W. R. G.,” in his wrath against what he calls 
the ‘mistaken sympathies” of the Spectator and other 
journals, maintains, is this, that every Englishman ought 
to ery aloud and spare not till France is convinced that 
she is “ hopelessly, thoroughly, irretrievably beaten ;” that 
the German demand for Alsace and Lorraine is, whether 
politie or impolitic, far from unjust or unreasonable ; 
that to throw the whole penalty of an unjust aggres- 
sion on a few provinces by forcing them to submit to 
an alien yoke, is “neither illegitimate nor immoral”; that 
the confessed French intention of extorting similar cessions, 
had France been victorious, amply justifies the Germans in 
going and doing likewise ; and that Republican France is as 
distinctly in the wrong (he does not say, and we hardly sup- 
pose he means, as mcf in the’ wrong, though his rhetorical 
language would convey it to the reader) now in lighting to save, 
if she may, her border provinces from subjugation, as Imperial 
France was at the commencement, when she began to fight 
for the purpose of breaking up Germany and annexing the 
Rhine provinces to the Empire. We are perfectly aware that 
this bare enumeration of * W. R. G.’s ” theses, which deprives 
them of all the advantage of his beautiful rhetoric, is some- 
what cruel. Yet it is a very accurate summary, and one of 
which we are quite sure that “W. R. G.” himself will not 
challenge a single item. 

Now, there is not a single article of belief in this list, | 
except the first, which is not plainly erroneous; and that, 
though a plausible enough judgment on the facts of the case, 
is rash and arrogant. “I apprehend,” says “W. R. G.,” 
“that there is not the slightest doubt in the mind of any 
competent observer, cognizant of the real facts of the case, 
that the French are hopelessly, thoroughly, irretrievably 
beaten ; that prolonged resistance can eventuate only in added 
bloodshed and intensified suffering; that the new levies 
ordered through the country, and now flocking to their 
standards, are mere sheep, led, and led blindfold, to unprofit- 
able slaughter.” Now, if “W. R. G.” had condescended to 
speak of probabilities instead of certainties, all we have ever | 
written on this war would have been in agreement with his 
view. But when he speaks as he does, we can only say that 
we don’t agree with him, because Von Moltke himself does 
not. Compare “W. R. G.’s” omniscience with the modest 
language in which the German General or his interpreter spoke 
in the report on the siege of Paris to which we called attention 
last week, of the enormous difficulty of the German task. “The 
moral and material resources remaining to the enemy are of no | 
contemptible kind, and having been placed at the disposal of 
an energetic commander, render the task of our armies one of | 
the most difficult recorded in the military history of the 
world.” When you add to this that Paris is rapidly creating 
a powerful field artillery; that, on the evidence of Germans 
themselves, and of such witnesses as Mr. Russell and Captain 
Hozier, many of the raw levies of six weeks ago fight with all 
the coolness and courage of old soldiers; that the armed 
garrison of Paris is numerically a good deal stronger than the 
besieging force, and if only properly armed and disciplined,—a 
result every day more nearly attained,—would be able to fight 
a perfectly even and possibly victorious battle against the 
besiegers; that General Trochu, who has never uttered one 
boastful word throughout the war, and who has striven with 
all his force to dispel the illusions of the French, has, 


glass, the very sun shines through them.” 


! which Germany will begin “ with all her advantages.” 


‘quite recently and solemnly declared his faith in a return of 


fortune,—we think we are justified in saying that “‘ W. R. G.’s” 
language is that not of a careful observer, but of a violent 
and declamatory partizan. No doubt, the French are still far 
more likely to lose than to win; but that there is still hope for 
them, hope resting almost exclusively on the present condition 
of Paris, no one, we believe, recognizes more clearly than the 
German commander, while a single defeat of the Germans before 
Paris would be a disaster infinitely more dangerous to them than 
any new defeat of the French, including even the taking of 
Paris itself, could be to the French. We do not ourselves 
estimate the chances of General Trochu as very great; but 
we think language as confident as “ W. R. G.’s,”—like the 
language of the French //ttcrateurs upon the war, though 
pointed in an opposite direction,—is simply the language of 
blind and arrogant self-will. 

But if we pass from this, the only one of his assertions in 


|which “ W. R. G.” merely exaggerates a strong case, to his 


view of the rights of the matter, we find our Gallican rhe- 
torician devoting himself to sophistical and even immoral doc- 


trine. The German demand for Alsace and Lorraine is, says 


,“ W. R. G.,” whether politic or impolitic, far from unjust or 


unreasonable. And on what ground does he make this plea for 
conquest ? That the Germans are quite right in wishing to 
be perfectly sae; that what they desire is “not to be con- 
querors in the next war, but never to have to fight again. 
They desire (and no one can say it is an unreasonable desire) 
that the terrible disorganization of their whole social system, 
the fearful slaughter of their citizens, the desolation carried 
into every village, and almost every home, shall not be 
again inflicted on them at the will of a restless and greedy 
neighbour. They want peace, not victory. They want 
security not against defeat, but against war.’ Very nicely 
put indeed. And are impartial and neutral observers really to 
take the professed reasons of a combatant, whether French or 
German, at his own word ? to neglect the consideration of how 
far his practical proposals agree with his professed reasons / to 
wink hard at the most obvious indications of his true motives, 
even though they are shouted on every side in their ears? It 
seems that when a victor is in question, “‘ W. R. G.”’ would think 
so; but when it is the vanquished who is under discussion, no 
exposure of his sophisms can be too severe. ‘“ They want 
peace, not victory ; security, not against defeat, but against 
war,”’—and the method they take to obtain it is to demand 
the subjugation of provinces where, by the confession of 
statesmen and people alike, that subjugation will cause 
feelings as bitter as ever the subjugation of Venetia and 
Lombardy by Austria caused in Italy. ‘These pleas are 
If Germany were 
not so strong as she is, “ W. R. G.” would have exposed them 
in his finest antitheses. Besides, “ W. R. G.” is wrong in his 
facts; the Germans do not pretend to believe that the pos- 
session of Alsace and Lorraine will give them “security not 
against defeat, but against war.’ Count Bismarck says another 
war is quite inevitable whether he takes Alsace and Lorraine 
or not, but he wishes to enter on it “ with all his advantages.” 
The popular cry for Alsace and Lorraine, on the other hand, 
is hardly at all grounded on “ W.R.G.’s” plea. Professor 


'Treitschke, who puts it very nicely, though not so neatly as 


“W.R.G.” would have put it for him, passes over the strategical 
plea with a rapidity that indicates it is not the darling argument 
of the Germans at all, but, only the statesman’s pretext. The 


| Cologne Gazette repudiates altogether the military plea, and 
‘rests solely—as the German people do in their hearts—on 


the missionary Teutonic plea; the sacred mission of rescuing 
a German stock from the political prostitution of a Celtic 


'union. To provide for security “ not against defeat, but against 


war,” by specially retaining three million advocates for re- 


'-newed war, is an excuse hardly plausible enough for so prac- 


tised a writer as “ W. R. G.” Count Bismarck knows better. 
It will very likely render a certain war more certain, he says ; it 
may even precipitate war; but then it will precipitate a war in 
We 
must beg “ W. R. G.” to study political candour in the school 


| of Count Bismarck. 


But the confessed French intention of extorting territory in 
case of victory justifies the Germans in doing likewise ¢ Cer- 
tainly, if they mean by “ justifies,” justifies on French prin- 
ciples, Certainly the Germans will be a good deal less 
unjust in annexing Alsace and Lorraine than France would 
have been in annexing the Rhine. But this isa new meaning 
of the word “justifies.” If “ justifies’ is to mean “ makes 
just,” then no falser statement can be made, It is not, 
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and never can be just to throw the whole punishment | have been attacked. 


slang ecesimticineninpas i 
Its defenders talk about “ vested in. 


of an aggressive war on a very small section of the nation | terests,” because they think that will frighten Mr. Gladstone 


which makes it. 


It is not and never can be just to punish |and the middle-class; but to do them justice, they do not 


future generations of Alsatians and Lorrainers with the misery | really place a trumpery quantity of money—a year’s surplus 
of conquest, when future generations of Parisians and, perhaps—above the efficiency of the Army. What they really 
Lyonnese are punished only with an increase to their debt. It (think is, not only that in England it is necessary for political 
is not, and it never can be just to Europe to burden her with | purposes to place the command of the Army in the hands of 


a new and chronic danger, a permanent irritation, a seed- 
ground of new wars, because France has committed a crime 
which she confesses, and for which she is apparently willing to 
bear any punishment that falls on the nation as a whole. If 
the upright, pacific, and domestic Germans are content with 
thinking that they have done less wrong than France tntended,— 
well and good. There is no more to say, except that they are 
easily justified in their own eyes. That they are quite as 
easily justified in the eyes of “W. R. G.” only shows us 
in how French a spirit he, too, can plead the cause of German 
aggression. 

“W. BR. G.’s” most telling rhetorical flight is, however, his 
assertion that the French are as distinctly in the wrong now 
(and though he does not say as much in the wrong in resisting 
the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine after they have offered 
peace at the cost of great national sacrifices, there is not a 
syllable in his letters to convey even the impression that he 
thinks they have improved the moral aspect of their case), as they 
were in invading Germany. We, who have condemned Germany 
for not making peace, are told that we are deluding France with 
the idea that ‘‘it is Prussia which is about to bombard Paris, 
not Paris and the Government which insist on being bom- 
barded.”’ “‘ We had not the manliness,” concludes “ W. R. G.,”’ 
with a final burst of rhetoric, “to tell France, powerful and 
aggressive, that she was in the wrong; let us have the 
friendliness at least to tell her, bleeding and helpless, that 
she is in the wrong still.’ As far as we are concerned, we 
had the manliness to tell her, powerful and aggressive, that 
she was in the wrong, in most bitter and unmistakable terms. 
As for having the friendliness to tell her, bleeding and help- 
less, that she is in the wrong still, we fear we cannot do so, simply 
because it is not true. Of course, if she is “‘ thoroughly, hope- 
lessly, irretrievably ” beaten, she is wrong to make any needless 
addition to the bloody sacrifice ; but as that is a very difli- 
cult question, and, in General Trochu’s judgment,—and we 
think we may add the judgment of German head-quarters, 
which betray a most suspicious desire to make peace with 
a bogus government,—and so far as we can judge, in our 
judgment, this is not so,—as it is quite on the cards that a 
success may still be gained which would cut down the 
ceeded territory to Strasburg alone,—we not only hold that 


Paris is right to hold out, but that it is her duty to do so. | 


A country which, after committing an enormous crime, shirks 
its responsibility for that crime, and cedes loyal border 
territories without exerting its utmost strength to defend 
them, is not expiating, but adding to that crime. France 
owes, and has, in effect, offered any reparation to Germany 
which the whole nation can make. We say that she would 
be betraying herself, and betraying Europe, in selfishly sacri- 
ficing an unwilling province to Germany which she has not 
exerted her utmost strength to defend. If submitting to a 
bombardment of Paris can, as it may, save Alsace and Lor- 
raine, Paris is simply doing her duty in submitting to be 
bombarded. A surer test of plausible political immorality 
than the eloquent adhesion of “ W. R. G.” has hardly ever 
been vouchsafed to a perplexed and hesitating generation. 





CASTE IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 


\ R. TREVELYAN sees clearly enough the first difficulty 
di in the way of Army Reform, but misled by his official 
experience, he bewilders himself and his audience by produc- 
ing too many figures. The mistake enables every opponent to 
attack his calculations, and thus to discredit his argument by 
putting him individually in the wrong. The precise cost of 
abolishing Purchase does not signify one whit more than the 
precise saving to be effected by knocking off sinecure 
colonelcies. England will neither be ruined by the waste, 
nor protected by the saving, of twopence-halfpenny. Admit 


the worst anybody can allege, that the extinction of Purchase 
will cost the country £5,000,000 and produce no pecuniary 
compensation, still the loss is a trivial one compared with 
the advantage to be secured. Establish the pleasantest theory 
Mr. Trevelyan can put forward,—that the reform will cost 
nothing, the actual saving yielding so much per cent. upon the 
actual outlay, and still the citadel of the old system will not 








the propertied classes, but that no other system could secure 
discipline in the Army itself, and that Purchase therefore, how- 
ever objectionable in itself, ought to be let alone. The political 
argument we need not perhaps discuss. Nobody will venture 
to raise it in Parliament, and it is in itself not worth 
serious debate. If the Army were ever appealed to in 
England either to put down liberty or to carry out any 
revolutionary design, the party appealing would be com- 
pelled to address the appeal to the men, and the caste of the 
officers would make no difference whatever. Moreover, the 
scheme sure to be proposed as the alternative to Purchase 
would leave the officers less liable to any influence of that 
kind than they are now, and that point in the argument may 
very conveniently be left in the obscurity which those who 
maintain it have always preferred. The other argument, the 
necessity of caste influence as an adjunct to discipline, deserves, 
however, serious discussion; it has immense weight in the 
House of Commons ; it has some primd fucie truth; and it is, 
absurdly enough, supposed to have some support in the vic- 
tories of the Prussian Army. No man in that army can 
receive a commission unless the officers of the regiment 
approve him, and no plebeian therefore, unless favoured by 
high authority, receives a commission—consequently it is 
expedient that in England an army tailor’s son should be 
enabled to buy one. That is the syllogism of the hour, and 
it needs only to be stated to be refuted ; but we believe we 
shall do a real service to our readers by stating impartially the 
Horse Guards’ side of the matter and the answer. 

The Horse Guards’ argument is, we believe, this :—The 
British Army is one recruited by voluntary enlistment, and 
has in India and elsewhere a vast quantity of unpleasant duty 
to perform. It is therefore impossible to keep up in it a very 
severe discipline, because if the men are punished too much or 
worked too hard recruits will not come; while the country, 
always fastidious about punishment, will make severity too 
painful to commanding officers. Flogging was beginning to 
deter recruits, while Colonels felt bitterly, and in a less degree 
still feel, the excessive obloquy to which a severity, possibly 
quite needful, may expose them. The public rules in Britain, 
and the British public will not understand that there are cases 
in which a really good officer—a Christian man, for instance, 
like the late General Havelock, or a philanthropist like Gene- 
ral Oglander, ust make himself a terror to a regiment which 
has suddenly got “out of hand.” The exact case is now 
occurring in India, where Lord Napier will be compelled, as 
Lord Gough was twice compelled, to choose between the 
alternatives of executing brave men for what in civil life would 
be mere insolence, or seeing an army fall to pieces. It is 
therefore in the highest degree expedient to call to the aid 
of military law the habit of social deference, which can 
be secured only by selecting officers whom the men acknow- 
ledge to be their social superiors. The country will not 
allow this object to be directly secured in any new way, as, 
for example, in Prussia; or by confiding the patronage to the 
Commander-in-Chief ; or, in fact, by any new scheme of any 
kind; and it is better, therefore, to keep up the old one. 
That is confessedly a clumsy one. It does admit a great 
number of highly objectionable “ cads,” but still, aided by a 
few trickeries, such as the Commander-in-Chief’s « list,” 
and a few accidents, such as the power any Mess has of mak- 
ing a “snob” uncomfortable, it does secure the main end, 
and that so completely that the “cads” seek commissions 
because, obtaining them, they will be “gentlemen.” It is 
an additional but subordinate advantage of Purchase, that if 
a man who is rich and fond of his profession happens 
also to be a very good officer, he can, by spending money, 
get to the top as a comparatively young man. The men 
approve the system, and follow the gentlemen with more 
readiness and more obedience than they would follow men of 
their own grade; while—and this is most important—they will 
“take ” from them, as they say, a treatment which, it ad- 
ministered by their own class, would breed discontent, I- 
discipline, or even mutiny. 

This is, we believe, an honest statement of the Horse 
Guards’ case, and it is folly to deny that in a country like this, 
where authority is so weak and influence so strong, it has a 
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very considerable force, quite sufficient force to render uni- 
versal elevation from the ranks undesirable. But neverthe- 
Jess, the reply to it appears to all men out of a certain circle 
unanswerably strong. We do, it is true, obtain an advantage by 
Purchase, brutal as the system may appear; but it is at the price 
of three disadvantages, any one of which would outweigh it. 
In the first place, we make our reservoir of military ability too 
small. There are not, to speak broadly, thirty thousand 
families in England which have a chance of securing a 
commission, while there may be ten times that number 
with sons of any potential military capacity. Further, 
unless a man is powerful as well as rich, he does not rise 
rapidly, and the higher commands are in practice there- 
fore still more closely limited. This is an immense loss in 
acountry like England, where the middle-class is so large 
and displays so high a degree of soldierly capacity. A great 
traffic manager or engineer, for example, has to display nearly 
all the qualities of a great General, while the Indian civilians 
show themselves possessed in a high degree of the faculty of 
command. In the second place, we lose the chance of obtaining 
picked men as officers, as we should by competitive examina- 
tion and indeed actually do in the Royal Artillery; and in the 
third and highest place we lose the inestimable benefit of 
thoroughly accomplished officers. British officers will fight, 
but they will not work. You cannot compel men who have 
purchased their posts, who do not owe their standing to their 
profession, and who live luxuriously, to go through the severe 
drudgery of a hard profession, to study like rising barristers, 
and spend six, seven, eight hours a day in doing, as they 
ought to do, the work of non-commissioned officers. If they 
wanted to do that, they would go into professions where they 
made money instead of losing it ; or would live on the money, 
instead of investing it in a speculation yielding only 5 per 
cent. for steady monotonous toil. This disadvantage seems 
to us final, for with the new system of war this disadvantage 
implies the one evil which the Duke of Cambridge would sur- 
render everything to avoid,—the defeat of the British Army 
in its next grand operation. We must have great Reserves. 
We must have those reserves thoroughly trained, yet out- 
side the Army in cantonments. And we cannot have those 
reserves so trained and well managed in the field without a 
great body of officers willing and able to work like foremen 
in a factory, dependent for everything upon success, and 
looking in this life only to professional advancement. With 
such officers and a Commander-in-Chief intent only on the per- 
fection of his machine, irregular promotion, as Prussia shows 
us, isnot required. It needs only to retain a power of passing 
over proved incompetence. 

There is one other argument often used by advocates of 
Purchase, which we may as well answer just to exhaust the 
argument. You will not, it is said, without purchase get 
officers at all, unless you either give high pay or admit 
uneducated men. It would be sufficient to reply that the 
Navy does get them, but it may be better to be more explicit. 
We propose to bar out the uneducated absolutely by giving 
commissions only by competitive examination, though service 
in the ranks should count as one-sixth of all marks, 
and service in the ranks, plus special mention in 
a despatch as one-half or more—enough to make average 
education succeed. The effect of this scheme would 
be to bring forward just the men who now compete for the 
professions, or the Civil Service, or City clerkships ; and how 
much do they get? Throw together the pay of all officers in 
a regiment, the sinecure included, which, unlike Mr. Tre- 
velyan, we do not want to save, but to make useful; abolish 
half-pay, reduce the officers to 25 per 1,000, give the present 
pensions in a fairer manner, and we maintain that the present 
sum allowed would yield better average salaries than the | 
Clergy, the Civil Service, or the Navy get ; and in those 
professions, as in City clerkships, and indeed in every career, 
there are half-a-dozen applications for every vacancy. 





\ JAR is so fruitful of imprecation, that a profound inquiry 

might be made respecting the question, which of the 
two combatants in the present war has sworn the more profusely, 
vigorously, with the greater originality and the chief effect ? 
Thiokers, as Mr. Mill would say, have not done justice to the great 
subject of Profane Swearing. ‘They have come to the discussion in 





what the Comtists would call a theological spirit, by acting on 
the dictate of the irrelevant plea, that because swearing is wicke |, | 
the instinctive grasp of oaths, the passion for fitting them into the 


crevices of common speech, and the inability of any race to wala 
without the crutches of imprecation, lie, therefore, beneath the 
dignity of philosophic research. Yet, in reality, few subjects will 
more richly reward, as thinkers would say, the labours of deductive 
and inductive study. Swearing is as universal as sin. Just as 
every race and every individual makes use of some stimulant, 
whether it be tobacco or gossip, pugilism or sermon-hunting, dram- 
drinking or morning calls, so all of us, whether pious or wicked, 
habitually swear in some of the thousand fashions which lie open 
to the wit or the stupidity of man. And if, under the guidance 
of geology, we look first at the lower strata of curses, and then 
go up through the developing complexity of the fossils which have 
been left by the prodigious mass of dead execration, we shall see 
such oneness of type as Professor Huxley would reveal in the 
several remains of a reptile, a gorilla, and a President of the 
British Association. From that primitive type of oath which lacks a 
central organism, and might seem to have been created by chance, 
we ascend by slow and painful steps to oaths which are as highly 
organized as human life, and in which a reverential studeat would 
discern a subtle unity of design, an exquisite adaptation of means 
to ends, and a principle of development into higher forms of what 
Hood would have called cursery existence. On those specimens of 
imprecation, a psychologist might exhaust his subtlety by showing 
that it had needed ages to amass the elements of the soil in 
which they grow, and the Natural Selection of other ages to 
weed out from a whole family of kindred oaths the precise type 
which would best withstand the conditions of imprecatory life. 
And if, to use the language of philosophers, we look deep enough, 
we shall see that all oaths find a common root, not in any passion 
for profanity, or in any desperate wickedness of heart, but in the 
difficulty, common to all men, of saying what they mean by words 
at once new in form, and exact in scope and force of suggestion. 
Without a passion for profanity, it may doubtless be impossible to 
breed the higher types of swearing, aud it is certainly true that on 
reaching the zsthetics of imprecation, we must seek the fertilizing 
elements in subtle conditions of soul and culture; but all oaths, 
we repeat, find a common genesis in the inability of men to express 
what they mean with precision, and with the requisite force. 
Men swear for the reason that children scream,—because they 
lack a command of words, and because an oath, like a loud cry, 
has often the force of a whole sentence. Essentially, therefore, 
the genesis of profane swearing belongs to the province of the 
psychologist or the rhetorician, and not to that of the theologian. 
Hence profane swearing must be put down, not by sermons, but 
by lessons in correct thinking and good writing. 

If we approach the discussion in the scientific spirit for which 
we are indebted to the example of La Philosophie Positive, we shall 
find that oaths do not stand by themselves in the hierarchy of 
moral science, but are generically related to every form of un- 
scientific expression. When an illiterate Irishman answers a 
summons for the payment of his rent with the threat that, ‘* by 
Saint Patrick,” he will let daylight through his landlord’s head, 
he means, of course, to use the most potent form of words within 
the compass of his vocabulary. But outside the range of impre- 
cation, his armoury of phrases is small and ill-furnished. ‘The 
bald statement of the fact, that he means to shoot his landlord 
would, he feels, be as feeble and prosaic as the mandate of a bank 
cheque, ** Pay to John Smith, Esq., or bearer, the sum of one 
hundred pounds sterling ;” and, discerning the weakness of such 
a phrase, an Irishman would like to make the cheque emphatic 
by adding a threat and an oath; so that the summons to the 
banker would run thus :—‘‘ If you don’t pay the money, then by 
Saint Patrick, I will shoot you the next time I am in town.” Now 
here, as Mr. Mill would say, the appeal to Saint Patrick 
“connotes” a profound store of inarticulate resolution. What 
the Irishman means to imply is something like this :—‘ Saint 
Patrick is the patron saint of the island that owns me. He is 
the symbol, both of my own land and of that heavenly guardian- 
ship which, despite the base Saxon, has made the Green Isle the 
first country on earth, and her people the flower of the human 
race. Saint Patrick is my special saint, the only saint whom I 
can couple with the solemnities of the shillelagh or potheen. 
lence, when I call Saint Patrick to witness that I will shoot 
my landlord or my banker, I offer the attestation of all those 
elements of my nature which are religious and Irish ; I mean to 
say that I will keep my word, as surely as I believe in Saint 
Patrick and belong to the Green Isle.” 

Such, when analyzed, is the assurance conveyed by the Hiber- 
nian oath. A clever and cultivated Irishman might, indeed, con- 
dense the whole chain of threat into the compass of an epigram ; 
which should be novel in form, and should reveal the full force of 
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#ae menacing resolution ; but, as such a feat of rhetoric lies beyond 
tche powers of the ordinary Celt, he invokes the aid of an oath. The 
oath saves him from the trouble of thinking with clearness, and ex- 
pressing his meaning with precision. It is a symbol which vaguely 
gives emphasis. Oaths, therefore, have justly been called the 
italics of the vulgar. When a young lady wishes to make any 
part of a letter particularly emphatic, she feels that her command 
over the forms of rhetoric is too small to convey the requisite 
verbal force; so she follows the example of the Irishman, and 
resorts to a mechanical device, by underscoring the words on which 
she means the reader to lay special stress. That is the fashion in 
which she swears. Hence, the quantity of imprecation in the 
epistles of pious and half-educated young ladies isappalling. And 
even professional men of letters often betray a like inability to say 
what they mean without resorting to such vague symbols as the 
‘Saint Patrick” of the illiterate Jlibernian, or the under- 
scoring of the boarding-school miss. A good writer shuns all 
hackneyed or loose verbal forms. Feeling that his thoughts cannot 
he fitted into the moulds left by the usage of the streets or the school, 
he strives after forms of phrase which shall strike the mind by 
freshness of lineament, and convey a precisely accurate impression 
by a nice adjustment of syllable and clause. Hence De Quincey 
has the warrant of justice for saying, that the masters of precise 
thought and rhetoric will be sparing of quotation from the writ- 
ings of other men, since they can seldom meet even with an ap- 
proximation towards a correct utterance of thought or feeling so 
individual and so sharply cut as their own. Bad writers, on the 
contrary, are never quite sure what they mean, and so they seem 
to choose their phrases at random, or to take the first word that 
comes to their pen. They lack that delicacy of eye for the subtle- 
ties of rhetoric which impels a master of style to cast aside a 
thousand types of expression, and choose a special phrase, at 
the bidding of an instinct as mysterious and infallible as that 
delicacy of ear which tells a violinist when his instrument is a 
thousandth part of a note out of tune. And when they seek to be 
emphatic, they are forced to make use of symbols at once vague 
and worn ; they appeal to their faith in St. Patrick; that is, they 
swear. Thus, great part of the writing in which the poor British 
public must seek its thought is only the unconscious swearing of half- 
lettered men. A like infirmity of expression makes the French 
people habitually resort to what we may call oaths of gesticulation. 
Their distinctive mark as talkers is their inability to speak for flve 
minutes without shrugging their shoulders. None but a French- 
man, or rather a Frenchwoman, can raise the shoulders with that 
quick, graceful jerk, and lift the eyebrows with that air of bland 
bewilderment, and cover the face with that air of baffled wisdom, 
which constitute the shrug of good society. Some future Darwin, 
when tracing the genesis of national manners, will expend volumes 
to prove that, just as ages were needed for the transformation of 
monkeys into men, so it took ages of breeding to give that special 
pliancy of fibre, that litheness of muscle, that sensitiveness of 
nerve, which we find revealed in the capacity to condense a sen- 
tence or a page into an epigram of gesticulation. Yet the shrug 
belongs to the same family as the oath, since it substitutes a 
mechanical form of expression for that constantly changing and 
essentially individual device of phrase which demands precision of 
thought and style. When a Frenchman is asked why Bazaine has 
not gone away from Metz in a balloon to organize the Gardes 
Mobiles, why the Franc-tireurs do not cut to pieces the railway 
lines on the way from Paris to the Rhine, or why Victor 
Ilugo fancies that he can save France by marks of exclamation, 
shoulders, and thus implies, 











the puzzled listener shrugs his 
‘‘The thing is unaccountable, monsieur; the plans of M. Gam- 
betta are as inscrutable as the functions of the east wind; Fate 
seems to have cursed La Belle France, and the situation is 
execrable.” An Englishman or an American would answer such a 
question by letting off a heavy oath, just as, when the safety- 
valve is lifted, an engine lets off steam. Yet the profane exclama- 
tion would mean no more than the shrug of the Frenchman. Le 
swears with his shoulders, while his less refined neighbours swear 
with their mouths. Of course, he is also enriched with an armoury 
of verbal oaths, which he wields with much more effect than he 
has recently handled the Chassepot ; but that armoury is only an 
auxiliary force, and his inexhaustible store of shrugs gives him a 
command over the resources of imprecation, to which, as Macaulay 
would have said, the history of profane swearing presents no 
parallel. 

If men swear at all, they ought to swear well. We mean, not | 
that they should swear profusely, but that they should aim at 
originality and variety of style. In this ct, 
labouring classes, and especially our railway nayigat 
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giitors, betray a 


lack of {originality and culture, which we beseech Mr. Forster 
to keep in view when he revises his great Elementary Edu- 
cation Act. A group of railway labourers will, on pay night 
expend more oaths than any like number of men through. 
out the world, with the exception, perhaps, of those Americans 
in the Far West whose profuse execration has drawn forth 
the homage of Sir Charles Dilke. Nevertheless, the group 
of our swearing countrymen stands on the lowest step of the 
ladder of imprecation. ‘Their stock in trade is so scanty that they 
are forced to use the same oath a thousand times in the course of 
an evening. ‘They would be made bankrupt, dumb, and respectable 
if one could steal the beggarly array of profane ammunition 
which they themselves have stolen from the swearing generations 
of the past, and now discharge in monotonous volleys. They are 
like a gang of sham musicians whose only instrument is a big 
drum, and who beat it incessantly to make up by volume of sound 
for the want of variety. A cultivated man might be so moved to 
pity by the mental poverty of such swearers, that, instead of 
wasting his time in urging them not to swear, he would politely 
let them know how much richness and force and picturesque 
variety they might add to their style by studying the masters of 
imprecation. Nay, if he were filled with the spirit of charity, he 
might even supply the poor wretches with a few such oaths as any 
man of education or mental vigour should be able to invent on the 
spur of the moment. And, to use the language of the morning 
newspapers, we have reason to believe that the poverty of in- 
vention displayed by the railway labourers is a subject of grave 
anxiety to their employers. We have high authority for 
stating that the place of “ gaffer,” or superintendent of a gang, 
is given only to men with a large command of oaths; 
nay, that the employers are so exacting as to require the “ gaffer ” 
to swear, not only with profusion, but with originality. He must 
not only keep in stock a large supply of old oaths, but be &ble to 
mint new ones. Ile must be gifted with the faculty of invention. 
Tle must, in his way, be a man of genius. Although that may 
seem a heavy condition to exact for 25s. a week, it has, neverthe- 
less, been framed with a nice regard for what thinkers would eall 
the limitations of the navigator’s perceptive faculty. The language 
of profanity is his mother tongue, and he learns to use the terms 
of decorous speech with as much difficulty as other men learn to 
speak Parisian French. He speaks, until the end of his days, a 
patois of profanity ; so, if the people of the ‘‘ Inferno” talk with 
undiluted purity of imprecation, the Bismarck of that region has 
as much right to annex the navigator as Germany has to annex 
Alsace and Lorraine. Yor the same reason, the words used by the 
mass of people bring no idea to.his mind unless their latent 
meaning be illuminated by a blaze of blasphemy. Or, just as 
Professor Tyndall says that light is made visible by floating 
on the “rafts” of organic matter that fill the atmosphere, 
so the “drylight” of a command or a precept is revealed to 
the mind of the navigator only when it is held up by the rafts 
of profanation. And, just as Professor Tyndall has cast across 
a stream of light “ the darkness of stellar space,” by burning the 
organic particles in the heat of a spirit-lamp, so the oath-rafts of 
the * gaffer ” are quickly consumed in the flame of hourly usage, 
and the navigator would be left in Egyptian gloom if his chief did 
not cast into the atmosphere a new flood of imprecatory organisms. 
Or, to come down from the heights of philosophical phraseology 
to the level of common speech, old oaths lose their force, and if 
the gaffer don’t invent new ones, the men won't mind him a bit. 

In England, there is little or no chance that swearing will im- 
prove in style, because the art has now been cast aside by men of 
education, and has been left to the illiterate and the profane. In 
such countries as Italy, on the other hand, the art has been saved 
from decline by the past piety of the Italian people, and by the 
exceptionally rich deposits of theological or mythological tradition. 
An Italian peasant can swear by any one of the thousand saints 
with whom he has been made acquainted by the Church, and some 
of whom the Church has borrowed from Heathendom ; so that he 
blasphemes with a strength borrowed from the piety of all past 
ages. An English peasant, on the contrary, knows nothing about 


isaints, those of England having all been killed three hundred 


and thus the poor fellow is 


years ago by Henry VIIL.; 
wit. So also, 


thrown back on the resources of his own . 
it is true, are the people of America, who left all saints 
and other relics of Popery behind them when they set sail in the 
Mayflower to make themselves subject to the Constitution of 
the United States, and who have subsequently discouraged the 
manufacture of Saints, lest such a branch of industry should 
menace Republican institutions. But for the lack of a hagiology 
Ameri than made up by the mental activity of her 
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people, and by the culture of the men who lead her swearing popu- 
lation. While England has left the art of imprecation to cabmen, 
coalheavers, and men who go to music-halls, America still com- 
mits it to her lawyers, senators, and regular attendants at church. 
A citizen of the United States finds a command over the resources 
of profane speech compatible with a fervent profession of faith in 
Roman Catholicism or Unitarianism. And even when men have 
been educated at Harvard, when they have listened to the lectures 
of Mr. Lowell, and when their scholastic culture would escape 
reproach in England, they resort to the emphasis of imprecation. 
Thus the swearing of America, and especially that of the South 
and the Far West, displays an originality of conception and a variety 
of image for which we look in vain when the emphasis of oaths is 
merely the last refuge of ignorance. Indeed, it might plausibly 
be argued that if America would devote as much vigour of mind 
and skill of phrase to writing as to profane swearing, a single 
generation would suflice to take away the reproach that she is 
destitute of a great literature. She wastes in vague curses the 
vocabulary of a Shakespeare. Preachers might also find fault with 
the habit on the ground that to blaspheme is as wicked as to steal ; 
but, obeying the dictate of Auguste Comte, we dispense with the 
guidance of the theological spirit, and we criticize the Trans- 
Atlantic habit of imprecation on the ground that it betrays a want 
of real culture and precision of mind, that it fosters looseness of 
thought, and that it proclaims a whole nation so to lack the faculty 
of exact expression as to be dependent for emphasis on the machi- 
nery of italics. The Americans obey one literary canon by swearing 
well ; but they sin against a greater literary canon by swearing at all. 
To America there will come a day in which the school of religion and 
the school of rhetoric will work so harmoniously that a senator or 
amember of Mr. Beecher's church will deem it as degrading to 
use an oath as to make aslipin grammar. Imprecations will some 


day be as rare as inelegancies of style. 
M* DISRAELI is a little chagrined at the low literary 
estimate formed in England of ‘ Lothair,” and in a 
very vulgarly conceived passage of his new preface attri- 
bates it to the English jealousy of success. ‘The same 
remark has probably been made by Mr. Tupper, and probably 
with equal truth. On the whole, there is singularly little lite- 
rary jealousy felt in England of great literary powers. Who ever 
heard of a conspiracy to crush Thackeray or defraud Sir Walter 
Scott of his great fame? We are apt to be sharp on the vanity 
and eccentricity of Mr. Carlyle, but who ever heard that Mr. 
Carlyle’s great powers were ignored by the literary class? If 
‘* Lothair” has been generally depreciated in England, it must be 
either that the book is bad, or exceptionally beyond the range of 
ordinary English intelligence. ‘There is no disposition in England 
to ignore Mr. Disraeli’s talents. When he utters an epigram on 
Lord Shaftesbury, or Mr. Lowe, or Mr. Beresford Hope, the 
English Press echoes and re-echoes with it till it is popularized 
in our literature. ‘he sketches of ‘Taper and Tadpole, of Mrs. 
Guy Flouncey and her parties, of the gentle Leander, whose 
part in life it was to ‘* educate” the neglected taste of the English 
aristocracy in culinary affairs, and many others of like brilliancy 
have always been favourites with English readers. If Mr. 
Disraeli still finds it necessary to recall to the public mind the 
higher purposes of his works, it is not because England has 
been too prejwiliced to give genius its due, but because she 
failed to find a serious purpose in these higher flights of Mr. 
Disraeli’s fancy. ‘They have been recollected like the India Bill, 
No. 2 of 1858,—like the theory of 1868 that the Roman Church 
in Ireland is an established Church,—like the doctrine of 1870, 
broached on the outbreak of the war, that England was bound to 
give effect to the guarantee of 1814 which secured to Prussia 
her Saxon provinces, as laborious freaks of historical fancy 
intended to lighten a wearisome subject by novelty and paradox, 
rather than as the reflections of serious conviction. A writer who 
can suggest that Charles L., in fighting and dying for tonnage and 
poundage, was ‘‘ the holocaust of direct taxation,” is hardly likely 
to be very seriously construed when he comes to explain the oppres- 
sion of our ‘* Venetian Constitution,” to expound the duties of the 
Church of England, and to develop the relations between the 
Christian revelation and the theory of race. 
Mr. Disraeli seems quite hurt that these “ views” of his have 
not been accepted as landmarks for a new philosophy of 
history, and in an elaborate preface to a new edition of 





MR. DISRAELI ON HIS OWN TEACHINGS. 


his works, he has recalled the important doctrines which he | 


ttended to unfold in that great “trilogy ” of the modern politi- 
eal drama,—‘+ Coningsby; or, the New Generation,”"—* Sybil ; 





or, the two Nations,” “Tancred; or, the New Crusade.” But 
we fear it will be in vain that he recalls to us his political evangel. 
We shall continue to laugh and refuse to ponder deeply Mr. 
Disraeli’s creed. It is the first condition of a successful propaganda 
that the evangelist shall believe heart and soul in his own gospel. 
Mr. Disraeli obviously toys and trifles with his. He betrays more 
pleasure in its paradoxes than in its truths. He is most amusing 
when he is diving deepest into his own prophetic announcements. 
He can never quite help satirizing himself. He heralds a great 
discovery by a witticism and crowns it with bathos. ‘The great 
social reformer of his most ‘ earnest” novel, “ Sybil,” exclaims 
at one of the crises of his destiny, ‘No, I never smoke,— 
tobacco is the tomb of love;’ and the ‘** New Crusade,” 
having betrayed the New Crusader into a sentimental embarrass- 
ment, the great political trilogy ends with the evidently 
intentional anti-climax, that Papa and Mamma, “the Duke 
and Duchess of Bellamont,” “ had arrived at Jerusalem.” 
Nay, the passages which most carefully simulate earnestness 
and eloquence are gaudy and pretentious. ‘lancrel’s revela- 
tion on Mount Sinai is delivered to him by a ‘mighty form’ 
which declares itself the ‘angel of Arabia,’ and slowly waves ‘a 
sceptre fashioned like a palm tree,’ and which rolls out grandiloquent 
periods about primeval forests, wild woods, Ciesars, Galilean Arabs, 
‘throes of a great birth,” and so forth. ‘This remarkable speech 
begins with, ‘ Child of Christendom,’ and starts afresh after it has 
got to the end of its first burst of eloquence, with ‘ Yet again,” 
—an extremely improved style of Revelation, no doubt, but we 
may be quite sure that if that had been the style of the revelations 
on Sinai and in Galilee and Jerusalem, instead of only finding 
many disbelievers, they would have commanded no believers at 
all. This sort of thing, especially when elaborately arranged in a 
setting of satiric brilliants, will never inspire in Englishmen the 
respect for strong convictions. 

But if Mr. Disraeli’s style debars his readers from taking much 
account of the political and theological creeds he inculcates with 
so much grandeur, his practical career as a statesman makes this 
still more diflicult. What does he tell us in this manifesto as to 
the ‘* long-meditated views” which he expressed to his country ? 
First, that it was one of his great objects ‘to change back the 
oligarchy into a generous aristocracy round a real throne.” What 
has he done to this end ? or is it, indeed, an end capable of transla- 
tion into practical measures at all? Las he attempted anything of 
which the object could be said to be to make the aristocracy more 
generous? Was his first lead of the country gentlemen in oppo- 
sition to Sir Robert Peel's free-trade measures an attempt to infuse 
generosity into the aristocratic party? When the starving people 
cried for remission of the duties on corn, and Mr, Disraeli pro- 
nounced the severest invective on the Conservative Minister 
who was taking pity on them, was he carrying out his grand 
policy of breaking down the narrow oligarchical spirit, and 
trying to raise the aristocracy into the natural leaders of the 
people? What, again, may he have ever done or attempted 
towards making the throne ‘‘a real throne”? Ie has given one 
very flowery and somewhat sickly description in “ Sybil” of the 
royal maiden receiving in a garden the oath of allegiance from 
grey-headed statesmen and warriors, to which he refers in his 
new manifesto with much pride. But beyond that we cannot 
remember that he has ever said a word or done a deed tending to 
make the throne more ‘ real’ than he found it. Then his second 
grand object was “to inspire life aud vigour into the Church as 
the trainer of the nation by the revival of Convocation, then 
dumb, on a wide basis, and not as has been since done in the shape 
of a priestly section.” What has he ever said or done as a states- 
man giving us any reason to believe that this isan object really near 
his heart? If he described in “Sybil” a fancy Church of the 
people, he Javished plenty of well-calculated ridicule on the Church 
of England in “ Tancred ™ without even hinting that it had in it 
any vitality or hope of vitality. ‘Tancred describes the Church 
thus :— I find its opinions conflicting, its decrees contradictory, 
its conduct inconsistent. I have conferred with one who is 
esteemed its most eminent prelate, and I have left him with a 
conviction of what I had for some time suspected, that inspiration 
is not only a divine but a local quality,” and is limited,—so Mr. 


Disraeli’s teaching goes, to Churches which have received 
a “magnetic” stimulus from a Ilebrew founder. What 
is there in Mr. Disraeli’s acts to do away with the 


effect of this contemptuous view of the English Church, or 
to justify the remarkable statement of his new manifesto, 
that he looked to the English Church twenty-five years ago 
as one of the great instruments for saving the English 
nation; or that he really then believed, as he now asserts, 
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that ‘‘resting on the Church of Jerusalem modified by the 
divine school of Galilee, it would have found that rock of 
truth which Providence, by the instrumentality of the Semitic 
race, had promised to St. Peter.” Now he reproaches Dr. New- 
man with ‘seeking refuge in medizeval superstititions which are 
generally only the embodiments of pagan ceremonies and creeds,” 
but when he wrote ‘ Tancred ” he professed that Rome had a great 
advantage over the English Church which Englishmen could not 
understand,—in that it ‘* was founded by a Hebrew and that the 
magnetic influence lingers.” On Church as on other matters Mr. 
Disraeli can hardly reproach Englishmen for regarding his political 
faith as a fancy article, freely modified from time to time, and never 
supported by the actions of the statesman. Mr. Disraeli’s policy 
as a statesman has carefully confirmed the impression produced by 
his literary work,—that his various creeds, though highly “ orna- 
mental to debate,’ as he once said of Mr. Beresford Hope’s 
invectives, are not serious. 

Or, at least, if any of these creeds is serious, it is the one which 
was suggested more or less in all his novels, elaborated in 
**Tancred,” distinctly defended in his own name in the 
“Life of Lord George Bentinck,” and thus enunciated in 
** 'Tancred,”—‘* All is race; there is no other truth, because 
it includes all others.” To that, we imagine, Mr. Disraeli 
does do a little real homage in his heart. Whether he entirely 
believes the geographical inspiration of the soil of Arabia, he 
does, no doubt, seriously believe in the maynetizing powers of the 
race which comes from it, and his language gives one the impres- 
sion that he thinks this ‘“* magnetism” may be ascribed with 
almost as much probability of truth to the hypothesis of a 
special relation between this race and the Creator, as to any 
other cause. But his faith in the fact of the magnetism is 
evidently far deeper than his faith in the cause of the magnetism. 
That the ‘Celtic insurrection” of the last century against the 
Semitic principle,—the Voltairean movement,—failed, and that 
the Teutonic insurrection of this century, which may be called 
the Straussian and Darwinian movement, will fail also, Mr. 
Disraeli seemingly believes, and in this new preface he ascribes its 
necessary failure to the ‘* organic demand” of man for “ direct 
relations with the Creator.” ‘This phrase, however, is probably used 
in political deference to English Church opinion. If Mr. Disraeli 
has a serious conviction in the world,—which is not certain,—it is 
that the only relation which ordinary men can have with the Creator 
is indirect, through the agency of the Semitic race and the magne- 
tism of the Arabian soil. What he really seems to hold (lan- 
guidly) is, that whatever the Semitic race believes as to the grand 
truths of religion, the rest of the world must necessarily believe 
in a sort of helpless deference to the impulse of a superior 
organ. Churches are powerful, or the reverse, in exact pro- 
portion to the freshness of the supply of magnetic forces 
from a Semitic stock. ‘ ‘The Crusades were of vast advantage to 
Europe,” says Sidonia, ‘and renovated the spiritual hold which 
Asia has always had upon the North. It seems to wane at pre- 
sent, but it is only the decrease that precedes the new develop- 
ment.” In short, the inferior races will always believe on 
this point what the Semitic race dictates, but whether what 
the Semitic race dictates is or is not absolutely true,—that 
is a profound question the difficulties of which Mr. Dis- 
raeli has probably discussed with himself without feeling 
that the answer is by any means a very vital matter. Mr. 
Disraeli is more than half, if not wholly, a fatalist, and no 
fatalist can distinguish clearly between God and Fate. He trans- 
lates even theological conceptions into the language of fatalism. 
In his life of Lord George Bentinck, he describes the Crucifixion 
as an act of expiation, in which ‘the immolators were pre- 
ordained like the victims, and the holy race supplied both. ‘The 
human mind cannot contemplate the idea that the most important 
deed of time could depend upon the human will.” Starting from 
the doctrine that the philosophy of race explains more of the 
course of human affairs than any other philosophy, he treats the 
jealousies felt of higher races by the lower as helpless murmurs of 
humanity which must simply be disregarded ; but as to the secret 
of the power exercised by the higher race, whether the grand 
doctrine it teaches is true, or only the spell by which it fasci- 
nates and subdues, we doubt extremely whether Mr. Disraeli 
has any fixed opinion. Clearly he does not hold that the ‘ Celtic 
insurrection ” of the last century against ‘the Semitic principle ” 
was put down by reason. Clearly he does not hold that the 
‘Teutonic insurrection of this century will be put down by reason. 
It is all a matter of intellectual destiny. ‘+ When the tumult 
subsides, the Divine truths were found to be not less prevalent than 
before, and simply because they are divine.” Though it may seem 





to bea question about scientific evidence and about the minutig of 
historical criticism,—that is all seeming. What it really is, is 
the gradual reassertion of the power of the creed of the higher 
race over the mind of the lower. 

It is obvious, indeed, that this creed, that the true philosophy of 
race includes all other philosophy, must be sceptical. If the higher 
race ceases,—as the Semitic race at least as distributed in Europe 
seems to be ceasing,—to hold its old creed, has it not still its 
privilege of race to dictate a new creed? Indeed, what creed can 
be less Hebrew than Mr. Disraeli’s own creed as to the prerogative of 
race ;—the old Hebrews thought their race an exceptionally servile 
one. And what the Hebrew Spinoza disproves and the Hebrew 
Heine mocks, must not Mr. Disraeli necessarily doubt? Of 
course; and what is more, with this creed as to race, he must 
doubt of nearly everything except his own superiority to Celts 
and ‘Teutons. And this we take to be the state of mind really 
betrayed in this curious manifesto. He looks upon all that he has 
written and finds it very good,—because he, an Israelite of the 
Israelites, wrote it. No doubt it is full of inflation, paradox, in- 
consistency, and cynicism ; but inflation, paradox, inconsistency, 
and cynicism are sanctified by the mouth that utters them, and 
better than sobriety, logic, consistency, and earnestness from any 
organization less closely in contact with the ‘local inspiration” 
of Arabia. 





GASCONADING. 
“ (\OLD, Sir,” said an American recently to the writer, “ cold 
I tell you English eloquence is frozen. If Burke were in 
Parliament to-day he would be said to rave, and Sheridan 
would be called an Irish spouter! I like my wine cool, but not 
solid.” ‘The comment seemed to us at the time a bit of humorous 
American exaggeration, but we are by no means sure it is not 
substantially true. ‘The present war certainly shows that the 
British dislike of ‘‘ eloquence,” gasconade, spirited talk, animated 
despatches, ‘‘ high falutin” of any kind or sort, has increased into 
a kind of literary passion often so strong as to disturb the 
judgment. One of the main reasons for the want of sympathy 
with France in certain classes, is the sort of horror with which 
they regard the French mode of expressing hope, enthusiasm, oz 
fortitude, a mode which shows at most a serious defect of 
popular taste, but which strikes KEnglishmen—we speak 
literally—as being morally wicked. ‘lrochu is, we believe, a 
very considerable person, but one-half of the English apprecia- 
tion of his character is based on the fact that he writes coldly, 
or, as we should say, reasonably, and is sparing of his 
adjectives. If he had been completely silent we should 
probably have believed in him still more, as the Americans did in 
their silent President, till they found out that on politics General 
Grant was silent mainly because he had very little to say. So 
strong is the feeling, that even proclamations like Gambetta’s, 
which do not cross the limits of truth, disgust Englishmen, be- 
cause the form of words used is so ‘‘ eloquent,” or, as we say, 80 
windy ; and the declaration that France will not cede a rood of 
her territory or a stone of her fortresses is pronounced ridiculous 
and bombastic, though if England had been invaded we should 
have said exactly the same thing iu a haughtier, though simple? 
form. ‘Great Britain does not treat with invaders on her owa 
soil.” We venture to say any Minister who made any other reply 
would run imminent risk of his life, yet we are impatient to in- 
tolerance of the same idea in Frenchmen, if couched in a more 
rhetorical style. ‘Truth, we say, is always of necessity simple ia 
form, so we will sing the Psalms and study the Book of Revela- 
tion. ‘The annoyance felt at such proclamations is the more note- 
worthy, because, as our American friend hinted, we were rhetorical 
once ourselves, and under pressure are apt to grow rhetorical evea 
now. It is not so many years since we talked bombast about 
the superiority of one Englishman to three Frenchmen, and sung 
prose lyrics about our feats at sea, and even now we enjoy state- 
ments of the most gasconading kind if only they are conveyed in 
a form avowedly rhythmic. Our American kinsfolk are gascon- 
aders still, though a dry sub-humour corrects the flavour of thex 
bombast ; but this sentence, ‘* Honour to the chief who, on the 
summit of the Rocky Mountains, waved the star-spangled banner 
of our common country in the face of the setting sun,” is not a 
joke, but a sentence actually uttered by an American diplomatist 
at a dinner to General Fremont, and a mild specimen of that 
kind of talk too. 
It is worth while, seeing that English distaste for a particular 
form of expression is producing such consequences, to inquire a littie 
into the causes which have induced so many races to employ that 
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form of expressing sentiment. 
cause is contempt for truth does not satisfy us, for the Roman, 
who said quite as much of Rome as ever Parisians said of Paris, 
and whose superb gasconade made earth and the Empire conter- 
minous, very much respected facts; as also at heart dves the 
American, even in his most boastful moo1s; and the German, who 
talks for ever about the “‘goodness of our gentle people,” and is 
perpetually breaking out into the gasconade of pedantry, and seems 
disposed just now to outdo the Frenchman himself in his wonder- 
ful diatribes against the ‘‘ effete race of semi-civilized men” whom 
he has beaten for ten weeks. The French genius tends towards 
the exact sciences, mathematical inquiries, and a kind of mental 
analysis, which has realism for its sole law and motive power, and 
even French wit is cynically depreciatory rather than “ high falu- 
tin.” What makes him,—in business the most exact and exigeant 
of men,—in politics and military enterprise so given to exag- 
geration, or to absolute falsehood of expression if not of thought? 
It is certainly not humility. Mr. Trollope explains Ameri- 
can tall talk as he explains the American twang, by the 
disparity which the American perceives between his proper 
and his actual place in the world, in fact, by the necessity he feels 
of self-assertion ; but that explanation does not account for the 
gasconade of the Frenchman, who always thinks mankind is 
gazing at him; or of the Spaniard, who does nof care a straw 
whether the world is gazing or not, but says, with the Caliph, 
when he fetched his own drinking-water from the river, ‘‘ I arose 
and was Omar. I drank, and remained Omar. | returned, and 
Iam Omar.” Nor is the source to be found in the desire of 
theatrical effect. The American does not desire it, or the 
Spaniard, or the Irishman, and although the Frenchman does, still 
he often gasconades simply to please himself. National vanity 
would be a much better explanation, but that it does not account for 
the resort to this particular form of gratification. After all, we Eng- 
lish are as vain of our nationality as our neighbours, and nothing in 
the world is more irritating than our mode of displaying the foible,— 
the cool, unshakable assumption that England is first, and the rest 
nowhere. But then we do no’ select gasconade as our form of 
indulging vanity, and the point is, why other nations do? ‘ Be- 
cause,” says the British butcher, ‘‘ they have nothing to be proud 
of, and try to take it out in talk.” That kindly explanation has 
the merit of clearness, only one must observe the facts; and if 
that theory is correct, it is a little odd that the magniloquent 
races should always be magniloquent about the qualities or advan- 
tages they do possess, and not about those in which they are 
deficient. France boasts of her military é/an, not her moderation ; 
and history is studded with warlike triumphs achieved by 
that great force. (rermany is proud of her learning, and 
is learned ; Spain of the grandezza of a people among whom every 
man seems to be a noble; while the American descants on the 
vastness of his rivers, lakes, mountains, mines, crops, and out- 
turns of pork, in a region where—for this little planet of ours, 
with ‘‘ features” like those on the skin of an orange—everything 
is vast. If gasconade were a device to conceal wants, the subject 
of gasconade would be deficiencies. It is true that just now clan 
seems to have departed from France, but national habits are not 
formed on the incidents of ten weeks, nor are they likely to be 
much modified by them. ‘The Greeks of 1790 are, in their foibles 
at all events, the Greeks of two thousand years ago, and the Gauls 
are to-day precisely what Caesar's enemies were. None of these 
explanations fit all the facts, nor can we feel sure that any explana- 
tion will do so; but we believe that the theory which covers most of 
them is that gasconade in all its forms is the substitute for poetry, 
employed by imaginative races to express feelings for which they 
think prose too weak, or rather too ordinary and accustomed a 
mode of utterance. It is singing, not talk, and is with such races 
no more vicious or contemptible than the songs in an opera are 
vicious or contemptible modes of expressing passion, emotion, or 
aspiration. In operas one assumes the condition that expression 
is to be melodious even in situations where melody would be im- 
possible, and the gasconading races assume that on certain subjects 
and under certain circumstances they are to talk Ossianic French 
or Spanish instead of the simpler tongue. Sometimes they act up to 
it,as they did at Saragossa and Phalsbourg, and sometimes not, as at 
Vicksburg and Scissons; but in any case the success or failure is very 
little influenced by the form of promise, which has been dictated 
by a literary taste which seems false, not to the whole world, but to 
certain races within it. The French Swiss, for instance, though 
they never employ the Ossianic dialect, feel it to be a powerful 
vehicle of expression. 

Of course, we write on the supposition that gasconade is not 
accompanied by a contempt for facts, which, wherever it is found, 


The English theory that its original | 


|is a source of weakness, and in most instances of moral decay. 
' [We say in “most” instances, only to cover the case of some 
Asiatic races, such as the Arab, in which idealism seems to be 
-earried to this length without affecting the substratum of moral 
character; but Oriental falsity is not European falsity, either 
,in origin or effects.} In the American this contempt does 
| not exist; but it does in the Frenchman, the Irishman, and 
the Spaniard; and in all three cases has, we believe, its ultimate 
root in ignorance. ‘The Frenchman knows so little that he is 
unable to make new facts at variance with his cut-and-dry pre- 
| possessions fit into them, and he rejects them summarily, much 
as the late Lord Derby rejected the notion of ocean steamers. 
Within his range he does not reject them; on the contrary, he is 
: singularly curious and realistic about them ; but once out of it, he 
believes nothing except what comes to him from authority. The old 
lady rejected flying fish, but accepted Jonah’s whale. It is a remark- 
able fact, casting a strong light upon the entire inquiry, that Paris, 
which apparently will not believe any newspaper statement of 
disaster, believed fully, and at once, the Emperor's account of 
Macmahon’s defeat, and realized in an instant its importance, 
while it contentedly accepts Trochu’s prosaic and even gloomy de- 
scriptions of the situation. It is ignorance, and its constant 
attendant, lack of the habit of independent judgment, which is 
the basis of that contempt for facts which so intensifies and, so 
to speak, demoralizes the French liking for Ossianic talk. 


ESTIMATES OF THE ENGLISH KINGS. 
——— 
XUL—HENRY IV. 
HE accession of the House of Lancaster to the Throne of Eng- 
land ushers in a new epoch in the history of that country, to 
which the reign of Richard II. forms a sort of introduction. Out 
of the chaos of personal ambitions and class aspirations and pre- 
judices which constituted the main features of the latter reign was 
gradually evolved during the fifteenth century that type of society 
which was to be subjected to the great Religious and Political 
experiments of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Every- 
body must feel that while there is considerable similarity between 
some of the great questions which interested and agitated the public 
mind during the latter part of the reign of Edward III. and that 
of Richard II., and those with which the Tudor period was mainly 
occupied, there is also an essential difference in the character of 
the society to which these questions were addressed. ‘The period 
on which we are now entering ought to supply the history of this 
transition, and explain the recurrence of the same problems under 
such very different conditions of solution; but unhappily there is 
no period of our national history of which we kuow so little from 
authentic and reliable sources of information, and which has called 
forth so little discriminating industry on the part of competent 
students. ‘The obscurity and uncertainty which attaches to the 
events, naturally also affects to a corresponding extent our know- 
ledge of the characters of the sovereigns who occupied the throne 
during that period, and we may therefore at once say that the 
Estimates of them which we venture to put forth are given with 
| greater reserve and hesitation than any preceding ones, and must 
| be received only as the best that we are able to form under very 
disadvantageous circumstances. 

The fifteenth century, while it was really the workshop in which 
the great revolutions of the succeeding centuries were gradually 
being prepared, was in itself to the outward eye only a confused 
collection of imperfect and abortive essays of workmanship, the 
first attempts to realize the great ideas to which the preceding 
century had given birth. Full of interest so far as concerns the 
subject-matter of the day, it is also full of seemingly wasted efforts, 
and purposes distracted or postponed at the very moment of 
their proximate fulfilment. And as with the age, so with the 
leaders of the age. There are plenty of men of ability, but there 
are few really great careers, if greatness is to be estimated by per- 
manently great achievements. Nor do the Kings escape from this 
common imputation of fruitlessness. ‘lhe ablest and greatest 
seem to have palpably mistaken their appropriate career, or to 
have wilfully stopped short in it,—the one really feeble sovereign 
among them is the only complete character, and his completeness 
fitted him only for an entirely different position. 

Henry of Bolingbroke, as he was called, from the place of his 
birth, had very little in common with his predecessor except in 
the power of concealing his thoughts, and the patience to await 
opportunities. But what in Richard was a constrained and un- 
natural state of mind, which eventually destroyed the balance of 
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his understanding altogether, seems to have been in Henry the 
natural growth of his temperament. Of all his predecessors he 
most resembled in several points of character the founder 
of the Plantagenet dynasty. He might, perhaps, be called 
a reproduction of Henry II., without the intensity of sub- 
dued passion which marked that King, but without also 
the elevation and breadth of mind which (after all his 
faults) recommend his namesake to our sympathy. Both 
kings acted always on deliberate and preconceived plans ; neither 
of them seems to have had great originality of mind, yet each 
studied deeply mankind and events, and each in his degree pro- 
fited by his study largely. Both were studious, and both were 
fond of considering and discussing questions of casuistry, as a 
relaxation from and a school for their more immediately practical 
duties. A well-informed writer, who was born five years before 
the accession of Henry IV., declares respecting that king :—‘‘ I 
have known in my time that men of great literary attainments, 
who used to enjoy intercourse with him, have said that he was a 
man of very great ability, and of so tenacious a memory that he 
used to spend great part of the day in solving and unravelling 
hard questions. . . . Let it suffice for future ages to know that this 
man was a studious investigator of all doubtful points of morals, 
and that, as far as his hours of rest from the administration of his 
government permitted him to be free, he was always eager in the 
prosecution of such pursuits.” He is said to have invited to 
England a celebrated French lady and memoir-writer, Christine 
de Pisan, and the careful education which he gave to Prince 
James of Scotland was of so superior a kind for the age, that the 
greatest benefit was conferred on Scotland when the long-detained 
prince was at last allowed to return to that country. Henry him- 
self is said to have jestingly remarked when the young prince first 
fell into his hands, on his voyage to France, that the Scots might 
have paid him the compliment of considering him as quite as well 
fitted to educate the boy as the French. ‘These tastes and 
pursuits are only such as we might have expected from the 
son of John of Gaunt. But Henry also resembled his ancestor, 
the first Plantagenet king, in another respect, namely, in 
his great activity of body as well as of mind. He was 
no mere closet student or statesman of the cabinet. His whole 
life, until he was disabled by disease, was filled with a succession 
of personal enterprises, in which the physical exertion must have 
been as great as the individual courage was conspicuous. It must 
be remembered that his reign comprises only a very small portion of 
his life, and that he came to the throne at the age of thirty-three, a 
veteran in body as well asin mind. After the assumption of the 
reins of government by Richard, he thought it expedient to quit 
the political scene for a time, and in September, 1390, he went 
into Prussia, and joined the forces that were attacking the Pagan 
King of Lithuania, and distinguished himself in the battles in that 
country. He returned to England about the 25th of April fol- 
lowing ; but on the 25th of July, 1392, he made a second expedi- 
tion to Prussia with 500 men, and not meeting with so friendly a 
reception from the lords of that country as he expected, he went 
to Venice, and thence proceeded to Jerusalem, where he visited 
the Holy Places as a pilgrim, and ransomed many Christian 
captives. In the course of his travels he visited Italy, Austria, 
Bohemia, and France, and was again in England in 1397. His 
bold enterprise in landing at Ravenspurn in 1395, and his per- 
sonal attendance after his accession in the campaigns against the 
Percies, the Scots, and the Welsh, all attest a physical activity 
and energy quite equal to if not beyond that of his mind. He 
was personally brave to the extent of rashness, and what we have 
already said shows that he had a considerable amount of enter- 
prise and of religious faith, if not of enthusiasm. He never lost 
his presence of mind, and he seldom lost his temper. He pre- 
served calmness and coolness in the midst of great crises, and 
never took an active part except where he could do so with 
effect. But he was as prompt in action as cautious in acting. 
He was not unkindly in his disposition, in the earlier part 
of his life, at any rate, and he was sufficiently versed in 
the more ornamental accomplishments of the day to hold 
his ground with any knight or courtier, while he had tact 
enough to catch the humours of the lower orders. He was a 
thoroughly capable man, and a not ill-meaning man. But his 
character seems, as far as we can judge, to have been at the 
bottom cold and unsympathetic, and as devoid of generous im- 
pulses as it was naturally free from sinister motives. Quiet, and 
probably unconscious, selfishness seems to have been his ruling char- 
acteristic, and the circumstances of his position and life intensified 
this selfishness and made it something more than a passive quality. 





From taking yood care not to injure or sacrifice himself, he went 
on to injure and sacrifice others. His wariness became suspicion 
and his caution degenerated into dissimulation. He stood in the 
invidious and dangerous position of the representative of a cadet 
branch of the reigning family. Not only was his father the uncle 
of the King, but he himself through his mother represented the 
collateral house of Lancaster, which from its origin in the reign of 
Henry III. had been always a sort of centre of popular feeling. 
and an object of suspicion to the Crown. He was brought up 
among men with whom their own aggrandizement was the sole 
object, and with whom frequently the best path to safety and 
position seemed to be the destruction of all possible rivals. He 
thus learnt early the lesson of distrust of all men, and dissimulation 
with all, if not also of occasional treachery. We speak with some 
reserve on this last point, because our materials for judging are not 
sufficient or satisfactory for a positive decision. Much of 
Henry’s conduct during the reign of Richard can be explained 
without attributing to him more than great reserve and a keen 
instinct of self-preservation. He took the field boldly against the ob- 
noxious favourite De Vere, and acted for some time with the Duke 
of Gloucester, being one of the Lords Appellant forced on Richard. 
But he carefully abstained from any personal disrespect to the King, 
and he openly (though vainly) interposed to stop the execution of 
Sir Simon Burley, a courtier of the last reign, who, whatever his 
demerits, has the recommendation of having been selected by the 
Black Prince as guardian to his son. A breach, thereupon, 
ensued between Heury and his uncle Gloucester, and he seems to 
have withdrawn from the counsels of the party. ‘The King, at 
any rate, always expressed friendly feelings towards him, and 
made from that time a marked difference in his manner of speaking 
of him and Mowbray from that he employed respecting the rest of 
the Lords Appellant. Fresh manifestations of favour were dis- 
played towards him when Richard assumed his authority in 1589. 
But Henry seems to have either somewhat mistrusted this appear- 
ance of favour, or to have felt his position too difficult a one, and 
as we have seen, quitted England for the next few years. In 
1397, however, we find the King declaring that he acted with his 
consent in arresting the Duke of Gloucester. Low far he was 
compelled to temporize during the succeeding period of undisguised 
tyranny, we do not know; he seems to have made no open oppo- 
sition, at any rate; but there can be little doubt that he, as well 
as Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, began to tremble lest their own 
turn was coming, and to believe that Richard had never forgiven 
their former action against the favourites. It was under these 
circumstances that, as Henry said, Mowbray opened his mind to 
him, and suggested measures of mutual protection, and that Henry 
disclosed the alleged communication, at the order of the King, in 
Parliament. How far this was mere self-preservation and how 
far treachery on Ilenry’s part we are unable to say.  Ilis cha- 
racter does not forbid, while it does not invite, the worse interpre- 
tation. He may have desired to remove a rival in Mowbray, or he 
may have only acted on his principle of general distrust and 
self-regard, and have considered it necessary for his own 
safety to denounce his old colleague to the King. ‘The sequel is 
well known. Richard, after pretending to encourage a decision 
of the truth of the accusation by trial by combat, seized the oppor- 
tunity of banishing both peers from Kngland,—Henry at first 
only for ten years, afterwards, it would seem, for life—on the plea 
that a decision either way would be injurious to himself from the 
connection of both with the Royal blood, and that it would be 
dangerous to the peace of England for the would-be duellists to con- 
tinue there in deadly hostility to each other. Other offences were 
added to justify Norfolk’s (at first) heavier sentence, but the real 
offence in both was carefully kept out of view. Then followed the 
death of John of Gaunt and the iniquitous confiscation of bis pro- 
perty, and then came the expedition of Henry, nominally to assert 
his own rights and rescue the country from the evil advisers of the 
Crown, really, undoubtedly, to make a stroke (if feasible) for the 
Crown. His lessons in casuistry may have led him to distinguish 
between absolute and possible intentions, and so justified to his 
conscience his disavowal of all designs on the Crown when he first 
landed ; but he as well as the Percies must have known that there 
was really no alternative, in dealing with such a man as Nichard, 
between his destruction and their own. It is probable that the 
Percies, like Henry, made their policy wait on the course of events, 
and though bent on deposing the King, would have much preferred 
a puppet King in a Mortimer, to a clever ruler such as they knew 
Henry of Bolingbroke would prove. But Henry’s management 
and popularity combined proved too much for them, and they 
acquiesced, seemingly with good-will, in his accession. 

We have given some idea of what Henry of Bolingbroke may 
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have been in himself and as a cadet of the royal family: we have 
now to consider his character as affected and developed by his 
elevation to the throne. He had hitherto suffered (though from a 
different cause) from the same isolation and want of sympathy 
with others to which the position of Kings exposes them. 
was now to suffer in character and feeling from the want of the 
recognized position of a legitimate and undisputed succession. 
Unlike Henry IL., whose succession to the throne had been a kind 
of Restoration, and who thus added to personal qualifications the 
prestige of accepted authority, Henry IV. was the nominee King 
of the Parliament, and his primary object must be to maintain 
himself on this Parliamentary throne, and to secure the succession 
to his children. ‘Thus he never could achieve the independent 
position of kingship. Every act of his beyond the walls of Par- 
liament seemed like a mere exhibition of personal will, and every 
concession of his within the walls of Parliament seemed only a 
natural and inevitable consequence of the origin of his power. His 
mind, though strong, was not sufficiently commanding to master 
and impress with awe, though it might sway and manage his Lords 
There was nothing striking in his presence, 


and Commons. 
In person he 


though there was nothing insignificant or mean. 
was of the middle height, but well-proportioned and compact. 
His address was not undignified, and could be when he chose very 
pleasing, but he had to court Parliamentary favour too closely to 
be able to maintain altogether the dignity of a King. The Com- 
mons addressed him in language which will startle the student 
who has gained his ideas of deference to the Sovereign from the 
days of the Tudors, and he was compelled generally to answer 
ina fashion which sounds somewhat humiliating, even where we 
are bound to acknowledge its wisdom and its justice. There was 
not sufficient natural elevation in his character to support entirely 
this deference to popular demands which seemed, in his case, 
rather humiliating than graceful and condescending. He had not 
the elements of Royal stateliness in his nature, and his popular 
manners had outlived their proper sphere of action—the candi- 
dateship for the Crown, not its possession. Still, he might have 
inspired regard as well as respect, if it had not been for other cir- 
cumstances. ‘Though his policy at home and abroad was neces- 
sarily to a great degree hampered and disarranged by personal and 
family considerations—though he had to struggle for a throne 
where he ought to have been governing a united people and 
directing a national statesmanship, he achieved by the force and 
persistence of his character, and his unwearied industry and activity, 
much more than could have been expected from his position. At 
home he crushed every conspiracy, and though he lived in per- 
petual hazard from attempts on his life, he was not driven thereby 
into passion or cruelty. Warfare under his auspices assumed a 
much more humane and civilized character. ‘The Royal banner, 
wherever it was raised in the Scotch wars, was a secure shelter from 
the worst accompaniments of war, and in France his captains gave 
a noble lesson in humanity to a Duke of Burgundy. ‘The death 
of Richard is a possible, but only a possible blot on his memory. 
How and exactly when that prince died no one can say, but 
the suspicions against Henry, though strong, are far from 
amounting to proofs. As of former charges against him, we 
may say of this,—it is not incompatible with his character, 
but it is not the natural deduction from it. He was for the 
first six or seven years of his reign, at any rate, a just, if not 
perhaps a very popular ruler, and though his administration and 
his popularity after that time underwent a serious change for the 
worse, this was owing rather to the effects of mental and bodily 
decay than to any other cause. Of his foreign policy throughout, 
a late editor of his correspondence speaks in terms of high praise. 
“It is impossible,” he says, ‘‘ to read and study this lengthy and 
almost unbroken series of letters without coming to the conclusion 
that [in the transactions with France and Flanders] the English 
were by far the least to blame, and were evidently actuated by a 
sincere desire to make peace on equitable terms; a desire for 
which very little credit can be given to the other side... .. The 


‘believe that his son had shared in these sympathies. 


He | 


j and political aspects. It had been originally, it is well known, 


favoured and protected by John of Gaunt, and there is reason to 
But the 
levelling or democratic tendencies which were thought to be the 
fruit of Lollardism, and which culminated in Wat Tyler's rising, 
frightened not only the middle-classes and nobles, but the House 
of Lancaster into orthodoxy and sympathy with the Church. The 
nobles and middle-classes had by the commencement of the reign 
of Henry IV. considerably recovered from their panic. They 
proved, indeed, still doctrinally orthodox enough to pass the 
statute De Heretico Comburendo, which ushered in an era of 
intolerance to the death among fellow-Christians in England ; but 
they were not loth to copy a page out of the creed of the Lollards, 
and to propose to the King a sweeping ecclesiastical reform, 
which would have reduced the clergy to a condition of primitive 
Christian poverty, and enriched the King and all other classes, 
and provided funds for the charity of the Kingdom, at their 
expense. But the House of Lancaster had not moved in this 
respect with the nation which had called it to the throne. Henry 
had found the advantage of an alliance with the Church in his 
struggle with Richard, who had most unwisely alienated its 
affections by his tyranny, and Henry therefore -entertained an 
overweening estimate of the strength and importance of the 
Church. The old superstitious feelings of a Plantagenet (which 
had peeped forth in his pilgrimage to Jerusalem) may have 
intensified this feeling, and after his accession he lent himself to 
the aggrandizement of the Church, without due regard for the 
interests of the State or the wishes of the people. On this point 
he was disposed to be obstinate, and to show self-assertion in his 
dealings with Parliament, and, indeed, there can be little doubt 
that the Church was saved by his exertions and resistance from a 
timely reformation, if not from a complete spoliation. On this 
point Henry was a bigot, and a persecuting bigot, and as he urged 
persecution, the Parliament and the people became more tolerant 
towards the Lollards, and more sympathetic with their teachings. 
Instead, then, of becoming the leader and moderator of what 
might have been made a great and wise movement, [enry ex- 
pended his energies in checking aud repressing it, and while he 
destroyed his own popularity, and undermined the position of his 
family, ensured the more thorough downfall of the Church in the 
succeeding century. ‘The mind which was equal to the lessons of 
casuistry was not wide enough to grasp the bearings of a great 
and vital question, —the faculties which were sulficient to constitute 
an able administrator, fell short of the dimensions of genius and 
of the higher statesmanship. 

The personal reign of Henry IV. may be said, in one sense, to 
terminate with the latter part of the year 1406. From that time 
he laboured with yoke-fellows very similar in origin and authority 
to those which had been imposed on Richard, though the sem- 
blance of his personal co-operation!was kept up with more outward 
decency. <A painful disease in the face, which had more or less 
afflicted him from a child of six years old, seems to have rapidly in- 
creased, and to have become a sort of leprosy ; and now to these was 
added asuccession of epileptic fits, which at last brought him to the 
grave. Under the influence of these complaints, his mind became 
seriously weakened, his household expenditure became so reckless, 
and his general power of administration so obviously broken 
down, that the Parliament and the Privy Council took decided 
steps, and after first curbing his extravagance and the misconduct 
to which his weakness had given rise by rigorous surveillance, at 
last took the reins of government out of his hands, in all but the 
name, and placed his eldest son at the head of the Government. 
Once the King asserted his authority by dismissing his son from 
the Council, but the act was the last effort on the part of the once 
all-eflicient Bolingbroke, and the Crown which, as the story goes, 





Prince Henry took prematurely from his father’s bedside, had really 
for several years practically rested on hisown head. Henry LV. was 
| not a good man or a great man, but he possessed qualities which 
| frequently suggest, though they do not realize, both one and the 





whole correspondence taken together and considered in all its de- {other character. His aims in life cannot be considered either 
tails exhibits a new and striking illustration of one of those numerous | entirely praiseworthy or entirely malign. His virtues were nearly 
perils and disturbances which rendered uneasy indeed the early | as moderate as his vices. His intellect, like his morality, had the 
years of the reign of the first monarch of the House of Lancaster; | type of mediocrity; but the mediocrity in the former case was 


affordiag yet another proof of the vigour of the mind of the man | Certainly of a higher type than in the latter. His virtue was too 
| passive to endure the ordeal of an active career, but his intellect 


was strong enough to secure him a creditable place in the gallery 
'of Kings. We may say of him as the old gardener says of Rob 
| Roy in Scott’s novel of that name,—‘* There are mony things 
ower bad for blessing and ower gude for banning, like,”—Henry 
of Bolingbroke. 


who could pass safely through so many troubles, and at last obtain 
success ; and certainly not exhibiting his character in an unfavour- 
able light beside that of neighbouring princes of his day.” But 
with all this cleverness of administration at home and abroad, 
Henry of Bolingbroke was out of unison with his times in one 
essential point. 

We have spoken’ of the Lollard movement in its earlier social | 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


——~-—_ 
AN APPEAL TO AN ENLIGHTENED GERMANY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Every one who has sympathized strongly with the Germans, 


ample one. Is not a United Germany, even without countries 

that would detest the union, a sufficient one for patriots ?—I am, 

Sir, &c., F. M. 
THE KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN. 


(To THE EbiITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


and who has trembled lest, in destroying another great and brave | Sir,—I have read the letter of Mr. Julius A. Pearson, F.S.A,, in 


nation, they should destroy all that is noblest in themselves, must 


have read with great delight the letter which appeared in the | 
Times of 'Tuesday—the one which, being signed ‘* M. M.,” 1) 
suppose may be, without doubt, assigned to Mr. Max Miiller. | 
The contrast which it presents to a letter copied into the same | 
paper signed “ W. R. G.,” was, indeed, very humiliating to us. | 
The Englishman could say nothing too savage of the French Go- | 
vernment, and of any of his own countrymen who are cheering the | 
French people to hope for something better than their present | 
condition ; the first, are infamous liars ; the second, are plotting 
the complete ruin of a nation which ought to be told that | 
it should receive thankfully any terms that the conqueror 
may see fit to impose upon it. ‘The German, not look- 
ing down from a lofty doctrinaire elevation upon the miseries 
of the war, feeling intensely what its effects have been 
upon the households that are dearest to him, imputing it exclu- | 
sively to the ambition of the French ruler, yet speaks with a 
tenderness, a reverence for the French people in their fall, as in 
their greatness—with a confilence that greatness will return to 
them after their fall—which are as honourable to the writer as 





they should be instructive to us. Instead of checking the kindly 


feelings of Englishmen towards France, he would wish them to | 


take a more direct and diplomatic form. He is sure that Prussia 
would not scorn our interference ; that it might lead to the most 
blessed results. 

Admiring this letter of Mr. Max Miiller’s for its generous tone, 
even more than his earlier one for its vigorous and_ patriotic 
reasoning, I am tempted to ask him one question which weighs 
heavily upon the minds of some of us ignorant but deeply 
interested on-lookers. We have listened with much sym- 
pathy and much faith to the letters of Prussians and other 
Germans, who have con.plained that a war, wholly unexpected by 
them— undertaken in the merest wantonness—has driven them to 
the necessity of sending forth their sons from their studies and 
their farms to perish by thousands in another land, lest their own 
shall be laid waste. Whilst we have feared lest this noble purpose 
of self-defence should be turned into the lust of conquest, we 
have felt the force of the argument—urged so strongly in Mr. 
Max Miiller’s letter—that some security must be taken against 
similar danger hereafter, some pledges, whatever they may be, for 
a permanent peace. But whilst we were indulging these feelings, 
we have heard of a letter found among the Imperial papers, 
dated so long ago as some month in 1868, trom a lady, said to 
have great sympathy with Prussia and her able Minister, which 
speaks of it as the common talk in all the high circles of Berlin that 
France must be invaded, and the common wish that the national 
revenge should soon have an opportunity of gratifying itself. We 
hear not only of military preparations which may have some other 
justification, but of careful attempts during these years to explore 
all the roads through France, and even to tempt the loyalty of its 
inhabitants. I say, with a sincerity as deep as that for which I 
give Mr. Max Miiller credit, that it will be an unspeakable relief 
to not a few Englishmen if this letter of Madame Pourtales could 
be shown to be spurious, or if the charges which seem to confirm 
it could be disproved. An expression even of Mr. Max Miiller’s 
own opinion that they are of no worth would be very consolatory 
tous. I can say, for one, that I should deem it of greater weight 
than many probabilities on the other side. But if there is to be no 
set-off against those, if we must let them determine our judgment, 
then I submit to him that the ‘‘ rage” which he says is ‘‘ felt” in 





Germany against the supposed aggressors ought to be very greatly 
mitigated ; that it may be exceedingly natural in men who have | 
realized their own ability to conquer and to crush; that, for any | 
claim of justice which there may be in it, the fall of the chief | 
wrong-doer should be an abundant satisfaction ; that German | 
sincerity which we all respect so much would be tremendously | 
imperilled if, in the face of these facts, there arose a cry for new 
territory as a necessary protection against a possible war; that | 
Germans, who long that their fields should again be cultivated, | 
their scientific inquiries no longer interrupted, and the remnant | 
of their children restored to their firesides, need not restrain the | 
expression of those desires through deference to strategists or | 
Ministers of State. ‘Ticy have had their reward, a sufliciently | 


relation to mine published through your courtesy on the Sth inst. 
Mr. Pearson complains that [ keep my “ vizor down,” “ refuse ” 
to give my *“‘name and style,” and consequently that he does not 
find it ** altogether satisfactory to break a lance” with me. He 
rather reminds me of a character in one of Carleton’s Irish stories, 
who complained that he was ** blue-moulded for want of a bating.” 
[ advise Mr. Pearson to attend to his antiquities. I have said no 
ill of the Society of Antiquaries; and [ don’t recognize the right 
of any Fellow of that Society to talk about my vizor and about 
breaking lances with m2 because [ choose to say, for example, 
that the Duke of Manchester has no more right to call himself 
Grand Prior of England in the Order of St. John than I have to 
call myself Duke of Tanderagee. His Grace, or even his chivalrous 
confrere, Mr, Warriner, the National Society's storekeeper (who, 
you may remember, said he had atfliliated himself with the Protes- 
tant and Catholic Knights of St. John by the simple means of a 
few masonic passes), may have my name, if either wishes. I have 
spoken of both by name, and I admit their right. 

You have saved me the necessity of saying anything in reply to 
Mr. Pearson's disquisition on the internal history of the Bailliage 
of Brandenburg. I said nothing ‘ fallacious” on that subject, 
nothing that is not notorious, nothing that is even absolutely con- 
trary to Mr. Pearson’s own detail. But when Mr. Pearsoa pro- 
ceeds to compare the Duke of Manchester's position in England to 
that of Prince Charles, the Grand Master of the Order of St. 
John, in Prussia, then we get into the region of fallacy indeed. 
The Order of St. John was not suppressed in Prussia at the time 
of the Reformation, It was so suppressed in England. Prince 
Charles is only the last of a regular series of Grand Masters or 
Baillis appointed in due succession under Prussian sovereign 
sanction from the time of the Reformation to the present time. It 
is simply notorious that there has not been and could not have 
been any such succession in England. The King of Prussia 
appointed or gave his royal sanction to the appointment of Prince 
Charles as Grand Master of the Johanniter of Brandenburg. But 
who appointed the Duke of Manchester Grand Prior of England ? 
Was it the Queen? Was it the Pope? Was it the King of 
Prussia? Was it Count Colloredo, the late, or Bailli Borgia, the 
present Lieutenant Grand Master of the Order of St. John? I 
name all the sources from which such a title might by possibility 
be derived and | defy anyone to assert that the Duke of Manchester 
holds the rank which he assumes from any of them. I have a 
right to protest, I think, that at a moment when hundreds of 
my brethren are doing the heroic hard work of the hospitals of 
this atrocious war—many of them, [ may say, with blood in their 
veins as old as even that of Montagu and titles that existed 
before Manchester was built,—while they prove daily that the zeal 
and charity of the Order live, though its power and principality 
have passed away, I claim the right to protest against this delu- 
sion or imposture, whichsoever it be, which appropriates their 
name and despoils their honour. 

I maintain, moreover, that it touches the privilege of Varlia- 
ment and the powers of the Crown as fountain of honour. ‘The 
Grand Prior of the Order of St. John was, and is, if he have any 
existence, a Peer of Parliament aud premier Baron of England. 
Sir Thomas Tresham sat as such in the House of Lords even in 
the reign of Elizabeth, for the Order, suppressed by Henry VUIL., 
was temporarily restored to its estates and privileges by Mary. 
The Grand Prior of Bohemia still sits by the same title in the 
Upper House of that kingdom. I hope some noble lord, jealous 
of the dignity of that great Court of Honour to which he 
belongs, may be induced to ask the Duke of Manchester in his 
place in Parliament next session, whether and by what right he 
regards himself as entitled to this great rank, so long in abeyance; 
also by what authority he assumes the title of Grand Prior of 
England, which is an ecclesiastical title not conferred by the 
Crown, but presumably by some foreign potentate as yet unknown ; 
and finally, whether it is true that he claims the right to confer 
and actually has, so to speak, conferred the honour of Knighthood 
by tip of sword and plight of vow on many of her Majesty’s sub- 
jects, some of them being even persons in the Royal Commission. 
—I am, Sir, Xc., A HosritTaLier. 
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THE SOURCES OF FAITH. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In your able and appreciative review of Mr. Sen’s Lectures 
and Tracts there is one paragraph which, as a Christian, I feel 
desirous to question. You say that faith cannot be ‘ direct 
vision,” and that if it could, our whole moral attitude towards God 
would be injuriously altered. Now surely faith is simply spiritual 
assurance, Which may arise from several sources,—from moral 
trust, from religious affection, or from spiritual vision ; but even 
where the latter is not the predominant element, it must still exist 
in some measure, being the faculty by which we apprehend super- 
sensible reality. And that such vision does sometimes exist in 
marvellous fullness, cannot well be doubtcd by any one who 
remembers the inspirel utterances of Kastern prophets and of 
Western saints. In the Christian faith there is a harmonious 
blending of various elements,—the childlike trust in the Infinite 
Father, —the devoted acceptance of the Perfect Son through whom 
we gain power to be truly filial_—and the reception of the In- 
dwelling Spirit, who shall ** lead us into all truth.” It is this last 
element of faith which gives the ‘direct vision” of which Mr. 
Sen speaks, and though, of course, when cherished as an isolated 
dogma, it has often led to fanaticism and spiritual conceit, yet 
when held in a filial spirit, it is perfectly consistent with the 
deepest humility. The immediate contact with Infinite Love 
cannot inspire **a wise selfishness,” nor can the fullest ** beatific 
vision ” possible to man obviate the necessity for perpetual self- 
abnegation, while the cross, in one form or other, is ** the unavoid- 
able recompense of them that seek the honour of living unto 
freedom and faith in this wicked world.” 

The limits, the supplements, and the conditions of this ‘‘ direct 
vision ” form a vast and complex subject, which has not yet been 
widely studied by the spiritual ‘Vheists of the present day. Bat 
that they have grasped one of the greatest of truths, which is 
sorely needed in this sceptical age, I cannot doubt. ‘+ Where 
there is no vision the people perish,” is one of the recurring 
burdens of human history, and the corresponding truth is indi- 
eated by Christ himself, ix the words, * Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.”—I am, Sir, &:., S. D. Cotter. 


’ 


BOOKS. 


— 
PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE.« 

A HIGHLY sensational novel, designed to elucidate a_ political 
problem and point a social moral; a wild romance worked into a 
dramatized Blue-book on Sheffield ‘Trade Unions with an elaborate 
presentment of Mr. Broadhead as central figure and with the 
Sheffield flood as a grand catastrophe ; a thrilling love story 
according to Mr. Reade’s most characteristic theories of love and 
love-making, with at least half-a-dozen thoroughly original, 
striking, and well, if roughly chiselled, characters; but 
abounding in rhetorical trick, dramatic stratagem, paradoxical 
epigraiu, flashy rhapsody, typographical quips and cranks, grotesque 
sentiment, crude political economy, and phantasmagorical situa- 
tion, and, above all, stamped with the impress of complacent self- 
satisfaction and literary ¥3¢s3.—such is Mut Yourself in His Place. 
“T will frame a work of fiction upon notorious fact, so that any- 
body shall think he can do the same; shall labour and toil 
attempting the same, and fail,—such is the power of sequence aud 
connection in writing,” is the maxim adopted by Mr. Reade from the 
De Arte Poeticd, and it is clear enough that he himself possesses vast 
faith in his own power of * sequence and connection in writing,” 
if not precisely in the sense in which Horace used the phrase, 
for he certainly does manage (o surpass himself in dovetailing toge- 
cher heterogeneous incidents and arraying them in inconsequential 
situations, But this, as is well known, is the essential part of the 
imethod in which Mr. Reade fulfils his self-imposed duties of con- 
veying to the minds of the profunum vulyus, by means of his 
heaven-born power of fiction, the facts and realities which they 
would otherwise be unable to appreciate. 
belief that as he is endowed with a finer moral feeling, a keener 
intellectual insight, a subtler power of analysis of human nature, 
aud a more catholic range of human sympathy than fall 
to the lot of most men, it is his mission ia some way, as 
far as in him lies, to make up the deficiency to his fellow- 
creatures, and teach them in parables the truths which their 
dulness of vision and crassitude forbil to 
receive except in an allotropic fourm. It is this inflated self- 
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sufficiency, and this overweening conviction that his powers as a 
writer of fiction are not only exceptionally great, which they are, 
but transcendant and unique, which they are not, that lead him 
so often into errors of taste and absurdities of story that fret and 
irritate to desperation his most interested and even delighted 
reader, and into the constant exaggeration, so to speak, of the size, 
shape, colour, relations, contrasts of everything he touches, which 
distigures even his best works. [le treats his readers as a scene- 
painter does the spectators at a theatre, or a tragedian of the old 
school his audience, and runs a shaky analogy fairly to death. 
He never allows you to lose the feeling, slightly humiliating until 
you become used to it, that he is quite sure you are very stupid, 
and that he is really working wonders in making you understand 
as much as you do. He makes the events of his fiction all but 
impossible in order to startle you into believing them, and his 
characters highly unnatural in order to excite you into taking 
an interest in them. But if possible, he is most annoying of all 
when, as he evidently considers, he is attaining the highest triumph 
of fictional art in his favourite studies of feminine character. 
Often, for example, we find in his favourite illustrations of feminine 
impulsiveness and inconsistency some really fine and delicate touch 
that reveals at a glance the actual unity of some seemingly dual 
emotion, or the real springs of some appareutly inexplicable 
inconsistency. Then, directly afterwards, we 
apergu caricatured out of all reason ; and 
distorted into a preposterous 
verbal paradox. ‘The effect on the reader of this sort of 
thing is most aggravating. It is much the same as if a 
high-class artist, who was showing you a painting of his own, 
were sud lenly to produce a coarse, glariag, and vulgarized dupli- 
cate, exclaiming, ** Lam aware, my dear sir, that your uncultivated 
taste, your ill-developed organs of form and colour, and your 
general ignorance of art render you incapable of appreciating the 
subject and design of that painting. But as I am desirous of 
bringing them home to you as far as your low organizatiou will 
permit me to do, | have prepared this duplicate purposely, by 
which some glimmering of my meaning, at least, may be couveyed 
through your dull senses to your duller mind.” 

But in spite of the fact that Mr. Keade’s prevailing faults are 
nowhere more strikingly exemplified than in Put Yourself in His 
Place, it is for all that a most interesting, and in many respects 
a very powerful story. We have described it as a wild romance 
interwoven with a dramatized Blue-book on Sheffield trade out- 
rages, and readers of Never too Late to Mend and Very Hard Cash 
will easily imagine how Mr. Reade has combined the two seem- 
ingly incongruous elements. Henry Little is a hero after Mr. 
Reade’s most approved fashion of hero-creation. Son of a suicide 
bankrupt builder, and disowned nephew, through his mother, of a 
fanatically proud Yorkshire squire, he begins life as a working 
tool carver at Hillsborough,—i.c, Sheflield,—living with his mother 
in obscurity. Ie far surpasses all rivals in his trade as a work- 
man, becomes a perfect admirable Crichton of the forge, the lathe, 
and the chisel, and soon incurs the displeasure of the Trades’ Unions, 
One after another they denounce and excommunicate him. He falls 
foul of one because of an inveation which would tend to expedite 
work and save labour, of auother because he intervenes on behalf 
of an oppressed fellow-workman, of another on account of his 
earnest endeavours to improve the sanitary condition of labour 
amongst the workmen, and so on, until he has been subjected to 
every kind of outrage, from ‘‘ rattening ” up to being blown up by 
gunpowder placed in his forge, and nearly beaten to death in a 
ruined church superstitiously dreaded by the rustics, where he has 
established a secret forge, at which he works by night in order to 
evade persecution. And when we mention that the church turns 
out to belong to his uncle the Squire, that Little makes his forge in 
| the tomb of a knightly aucestor, that it is the scene of a tearful 
| struggle for life with assassins, and a strange meeting with the 
| young lady whose affection he has gained while instructing her in 
wood-carving, aud that the discovery by the Squire of the deseera- 
| tion to which his nephew has subjected it leads to the stravgest 
/and most intricate situation in the book, we only give a faint 

idea of the ingenuity with which Mr. Reade has blended romance 
; and ‘Trades’ Unionism. Space forbids us even to trace the out- 
line of Mr. Reade’s complicated plot, or to describe in detail the 
| process by which he makes his story the means of placing every 
jimaginable phase of the working of ‘Trades’ Unions before the 
‘reader. His intention is to show, which he does most effectively, 
how ruinous alike to good workmanship, invention, health and 
comfort of workmen, and the geueral interests of society, is the 
system of Trades’ Unions, and to expose the means by which its 
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time, he fairly states the other side of the case. While every 
species of trade outrage as practised at Sheffield is depicted in his 
pages in its full enormity, and while the cunning devices by which 
the responsibility for them is evaded by the prominent Union 
leaders are pitilessly exposed, he still gives fair expression to the 
Trades’ Union view of the matter,—that the existing laws between 
master and workmen are unjust, and that the enforcement of 
‘Trades’ Union government by outrages is but provisional govern- 
ment by that *‘ pioneer” judge, ‘‘ Judge Lynch,” until statu- 
tory justice is granted. His theory of the character of the 
prominent Sheflield leader, whose name is easily recognizable 
under the corrupted synonym of ‘‘Grotait,” is one of the most 
remarkable features in the book, marred as it is by the exaggerated 
colouring and paradox of which we have spoken. Here is Mr. 
Grotait as introduced to the reader :— 


‘The three then put their heads together, and various plans were 
suggested and discussed, and, as the parties were not now before the 
public, that horror of gunpowder, vitriol, and life-preservers, which 
figured in their notices and resolutions, did not appear in their conversa- 
tion. Grotait alone was silent and doubtful. This Grotait was the 
greatest fanatic of the four, and, like all fanatics, capable of vast cruelty : 
but his cruelty lay in his head, rather than in his heart. Out of Trade 
questions, the man, though vain and arrogant, was of a genial and rather 
a kindly nature; and, even in Trade questions, being more intelligent 
than his fellows, he was sometimes invested with a gleam of humanity.” 
And here again in another light : — 

“*You ought to be ashamed of yourself,’ said Potter, warmly. ‘No 

heart! Mr. Grotait is known for a good husband, a tender father, and 
the truest friend in Hillsborough.’ The others echoed these sentiments 
warmly and sincerely ; for, strange as it may appear to those who have 
not studied human nature at first-hand, every word of this eulogy was 
strictly true.” 
Mr. Reade assumes a great point in making Grotait a fanatic, 
fighting on behalf of a principle; but admitting the assumption, 
the portrait is a very remarkable one, and fully deserves the study 
which many readers, disgusted by Mr. Reade’s eccentricities, 
probably may not give it. 

For the rest, we must refer our readers to the work itself, as it 
is simply impossible to give even a coherent outline of any one of 
the many striking characters with which it abounds without get- 
ting lost in the bewildering intricacies of the story. Dr. 
Amboyne, the benevolent and sagacious old gentleman whose 
motto of ‘* Put yourself in his place,” by the application of which 
when appealed to as mediator he clears up many of the seemingly 
impracticable difficulties with which the story abounds, is one of 
Mr. Reade’s very best characters. Jael Dence, the rustic giantess, 
strangely unnatural as many of the developments of her character 
are, will not be easily forgotten by the reader. Coventry, Little’s 
rival, who in order to get him out of the way sets to work to stir 
up the basest class of Trade assassins against him, is not specially 
remarkable, except for the services he constantly renders in 
assisting in the development of the most violently sensational 
situation,—in fact, the last batch of adventures in which he figures 
can only be described as resembling a peculiarly disagreeable 
nightmare. Mr. Reade’s admirable description of the actual 
horrors of the great Sheffield flood harmonizes well, it is true, 
with the horrors of his own creation, but he has certainly allowed 
himself to be run away with towards the close by the opportunities 
of the situation. There is such a thing as a limit in men’s minds 
to the capacity for feeling surprise, a fact Mr. Reade seems 
occasionally to forget. 





MR. HAWKER’S * FOOTPRINTS OF FORMER MEN IN 

FAR CORNWALL.’* 
Mr. Hawker has the distinction of having achieved one of the most 
successful imitations of modern times. He made the words ‘* And 
shall Trelawny die ?”—that was all, if we remember right, of the 
really ancient—into a whole ballad, just as a cunning artist might 
make an antique hand into a statue, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing it accepted as authentic by excellent judges. The distinc- 
tion has its disadvantages. We could not help retaining a lively 
consciousness of it, as we read this volume, and asking ourselves 
about its narratives,—are they genuine “ antiques” or imitations ? 
We shall take them, however in good faith, asking pardon of our 
author if ever the critical spirit becomes irrepressible, and if we are 
deceived, excusing ourselves by the plea that we are deceived in 
very good company. 

Most noticeable, then, of all is a marvellous ghost ‘story. Now 
we confess a great liking for ghost stories, but they must be 
genuine. Fictions which are furnished with supernatural 
machinery are simply detestable. 
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Walter Scott could not make them anything but repulsive. And 
they give no test of power in the writer. The poorest fancy can 
invent something marvellous, if it is permitted to wander beyond 
the limits of the natural. We will not do, then, Mr. Hawker the 
injustice of thinking that he has palmed off upon us so poor a thing 

. ° § ie = 
but will treat his strange story of ‘‘ The Botathen Ghost” with all 
seriousness. Itis taken from the ‘ Diurnal ” of one Parson Rudal! 

. - ’ 
of Launceston, which our author says fell by chance into his hands, 
Parson Rudall, who was master of the grammar-school, preaching 
the funeral sermon over one of his scholars who had died of the 
plague in 1665, was consulted by one of his hearers about 
his son, who had fallen into a strange way. Once blithe and 
merry, he had become morose and silent, and, questioned as to 
the cause, had, after much pressing, confessed that he was accus- 
tomed daily on his way to his tutor’s house to encounter “a 
woman with a pale and troubled face, clothed in a long, loose 
garment of frieze, with one hand always stretched forth, and 
the other pressed against her side.” ‘This woman he knew 
to be one Dorothy Dinglet, at whose burial he had himself 
been present some three years before. ‘The parson resolyes 
that he will himself meet and question this ghost, and 80, 
repairing to the spot where she had been usually seen, in com- 
pany with the lad, does behold her. ‘ We had hardly reached the 
accustomed spot, when we both saw her at once gliding towards 
us, punctually as the ancient writers describe the motion of their 
‘lemures, which swim along the ground, neither marking the sand 
nor bending the herbage.’ The aspect of the woman was exactly 
that which had been related by the lad. ‘There was the pale and 
stony face; the strange and misty hair, the eyes firm and fixed, 
that gazed yet not on us, but on something that they saw far, far 
away; one hand and arm stretched out, the other grasping the 
girdle of her waist.” Will Mr. Hawker excuse us if we 
ask whether he is quoting here and elsewhere the very words 
of the ** Diurnal,” (which we should certainly have liked to have), 
for some of the language, what we have italicized especially, 
scarcely looks like English of the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. ‘To proceed, however, the parson is so astonished at the 
sight that he forgets the appointed words with which he had 
meant to address the spectre. Returning home, he consults his 
books, and finds what is‘expedient to be done. But he cannot act 
without leave from the Bishop. ‘To him he repairs, and asks for 
licence to exorcize, much to the prelate’s astonishment. However, 
he quotes the Canons of 1604, to the effect that no minister, unless 
he hath the licence of his diocesan bishop, shall essay to exorcise a 
spirit, evil or good. He then proceeds to argue the question till, 
as we read :— 

“Tho upshot was that he did call in his secretary and command him 
to draw the aforesaid faculty, forthwith and without further delay, 
assigning him a form, insomuch that the matter was incontinently dons, 
and after I had disbursed into the secretary’s hands certain moneys for 
signitary purposes, as the manner of such officers hath always been, the 
Bishop did himself affix his signature under the sigillum of his see, and 
deliver the document into my hands. When I knelt down to receive 
his benediction, he softly said, ‘ Let it be secret, Mr. R. Weak brethren! 
weak brethren !’” 

We can only express our astonishment and go on. <A few days 
afterwards the parson proceeds to act. Ile goes to the spot :— 

“First I paced and measured out my circle on the grass. Then did 
I mark my pentacle in the very midst, and at the intersection of the 
five angles 1 did set up and fix my crutch of raun [rowan]. Lastly, I 
took my station south, at the true line of the meridian and stood facing 
due north. I watched and waited for a long time. At last there was a 
kind of trouble in the air, a soft and rippling sound, and all at once 
the shape appeared, and come on towards me gradually. I opened my 
parchment roll and read aloud the command. She paused, and seemed 
to waver and doubt; stood still; then I rehearsed the sentence again, 
sounding out every syllable like a chant. She drew near wy ring, 

ut halted at first outside, on the brink. I sounded again, and now at 
the third time I gave the signal in Syriac, the speech which is used, they 
say, where such ones dwell and converse in thoughts that glide.” 
Finally, the spirit reveals the secret. She had been privy to some 
great crime committed by the lad’s father, and could not rest till 
reparation had been made. For proof that she is a true spirit, 
she foretells a great pestilence that would next year fill their 
valleys. The old man is taxed with his guilt, confesses it, and 
vows to make atonement and satisfaction. So the spirit is satis- 
fied, and ‘‘ peacefully withdrew, gliding towards the west.” Either 
Mr. Hawker has been hoaxing us, or Parson Rudall told a most 
remarkable and circumstantial lie, or there are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy. 

Mr. Hawker gives us some capital stories of a less dubious kind. 
There is that, for instance, of ‘* Antony Payne, a Cornish giant, 


Even such an artist as Sir) who measured seven feet four inches, the stalwart retainer of Sir 
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which he threw down by the hearth-side, shouting, ‘“‘ Ass and 
fardel! ass and fardel for my lady’s yule!” Antony followed his 
master to the field, when he raised the Cornish men for King 
Charles, and brought his body home from the fight at Lansdown, 
where he fell. At the Restoration he was made Halberdier of the 
Guns at Plymouth, an office which he held till after the Revolution. 
And tbere is the story of Thomasine Bonaventure, a fair Cornish 
maid, who, not without jilting, it must be said, a Cornish lover, 
married and buried three wealthy husbands in the City of London, 
rising in right of one of them to be Lady Mayoress; and who 
left part of her riches to found “a chantry with cloisters ” near 
the Church of Wike St. Marie, appointing the old lover, who had 
taken orders, to be executor. His disappointment, we may remark, 
did not, at all events, break his heart, for the will was dated in 
1510, and we are first introduced to him fifty-seven years before. 
‘The legends of ** Daniel Gumb’s Rock,” of ‘* Cruel Coppinger,” 
and of ‘* The Gauger’s Pocket,” this same ‘‘ pocket” being a hole 
in the rock wherein the smugglers dropped the coin which pur- 
chased the official’s connivance, are of more local interest. ‘The tradi- 
tions of the smuggling days form, indeed, a particularly interest- 
ing and characteristic part of the book ; one of the best of them 
being the sketch of old ‘Tristram Pentire, ex-smuggler, whom the 
admonitions of the Vicar and the necessities of his official position 
—he being the Vicar’s servant—had brought in some things to a 
better mind, but who could never be brought to see that there was 
any harm in chopping off a gauger’s head on the gunwale of a 
boat. 

We trust that Mr. Hawker has other treasures out of which he 
may produce a supplement to this volume.- We doubt not that 
he has, for he seems lucky in this way. Besides Parson Rudall’s 
** Diurnal,” he possesses Antony Payne's halberd and his flagon, a 
gallon measure which is said to have held his customary allowance of 
wine, and other relics, one of which is the subject of a very curious 
and pathetic coincidence. Among the graves in Morwenstow 
churchyard is one which covers the remains of John Manning and 
Christiana his wife. ‘The marriage had been one of the happiest 
auspices, but the husband was gored by a bull five months after- 
wards, and the wife survived him but a few hours. ‘Their bedstead, 
which had been solemnly blessed, was bought unknowingly three 
hundred years after by the Vicar on coming to his parish, and set 
up in a room that overlooked their grave. 

Mr. Hawker will excuse us—for we must be critics for a brief 
space—if we remind him that it was not Agag who had ‘“‘a vaunted 
iron bedstead,” but Og; and also that ‘* Nunc scio quid sit 
Amor ; duris in cotibus illum,” is not H/oratian verse. He has the 
excuse, however, of coming, as far as we can judge from what he 
says himself, from a college which, of late at least, has cared less 
for letters than for practical jokes,—a species of academical /usus 
for which Mr. Hawker seems to have a toleration, and even a 
liking, which we cannot understand. 





THE DECIMALIZATION OF OUR WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES.* 
AN arithmetical treatise, however neat and thorough, is hardly a 
book which we should care to review at any length in these 
columns. Nor should we notice this lucid and clever little work, 
except with a word of commendation in our short notices, but for 
the chapter on the ready decimalization of our weights and 
measures, which is worth the attention of all calculators, rather 
because it shows us how to make the best of a bad business than 
because it shows, as Messrs. Sonnenschein and Nesbitt extravagantly 
claim for it in their preface, that it yields “all the advantages to 
be derived from the introduction of Decimal Coins, Weights, and 
Measures, without incurring the fearful inconveniences of a change, 
or forfeiting the very notable benefits conferred by the sub- 
division of the English sovereign into 20x12x4 farthings.” 
This is unquestionably shooting a good deal beyond the 
mark. ‘* All the advantages” of a decimal system cannot be 
gained unless it be precisely as easy to write down the exact de- 
scription of anything’s measure or weight, in any one of the 
denominations of that particular measure or weight, as it is to 
write it down in the different denominations ; in other words, you 
cannot have ‘all the advantages” of decimalization, if there be 
any process of ‘‘reduction” to go through when, knowing how 
to express the weight or measure of a particular article in one of 
its denominations, you wish to express it in another denomina- 
tion. ‘Lhere is no such process to go through in turning 56 
florius into 5 pounds sterling and 6 florins, but there is such a pro- 
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cess to go through in turning 56 shillings into £2 16s. or 56 pence 
into 4s. 8d. And it is absurd to maintain that it is as easy to 
deal arithmetically with 17s. 7}d., as it would be to deal with its 
exact decimal equivalent, if we were all of us used to decimal 
money, namely, £0 8 florins 8 cents. 1-25 mills, or in other words, 
£0°88125. It is not only that you have to go through a pro- 
cess before you can describe 17s. 7}d. decimally, but that as 
the imagination necessarily dwells most on the concrete coins 
with which you are acquainted, you necessarily attach a much 
more distinct meaning to 17s. 7$d. than you do to £0-88125, 
and hence the decimal expression for money not being so 
easily realized as the concrete coins you have, after preform- 
ing your arithmetical operation, to retranslate it into the lan- 
guage of real life before you quite understand your own results. 
A Frenchman who talks of 3 francs 75 centimes realizes what this 
expresses as clearly as we do what 3s. 2d. expresses, and knows 
that 3 francs 75 centimes means just the same as 375 centimes. 
He has, therefore, both the advantage of the easy decimal caleula- 
tion, and also the advantage of the real interpretation both in one ; 
but if we want the advantage of the decimal calculation, we must 
turn 3s. 2d. into £:158}, or 1 florin 5 cents 84 mills—to the lower 
denominations of which we attach no very distinct meaning ; and 
after performing our arithmetical operation, whatever it be, on 
this expression, we must retranslate it into the pounds, shillings, 
and pence of real life before we regain reality. 

But if there is this disadvantage wherever we are obliged to sepa- 
rate the mode of expression which is easiest to manipulate in cal- 
culation, from the mode of expression which carries the real meaning 
most directly to our mind, there is a great deal more thau this 
disadvantage in the most convenient form hitherto found out for 
dealing decimally with our weights and measures, which we 
quite admit is that of Messrs. Sonnenschein and Nesbitt. 
For we have not only the comparatively unreal meaning 
for the decimal expression of weights and measures, but 
a rather complicated method of getting it by the help of our sup- 
posed familiarity with the decimalization of our coinage. Our 
authors have observed that if once we have at our mental finger- 
ends the process of decimalizing money, we can use it to help us 
materially in decimalizing almost every other table of weights and 
measures. Thus take what is called avoirdupois weight, — 

16 drachms=1 ounce, 

16 ounces=1 pound, 

28 pounds=1 quarter, 

4 quarters=1 hundredweight, 

20 hundred weights=1 ton, 
and suppose we want to decimalize 3 tons 15 ewt. 3 qrs. 21 Ibs., 
Messrs. Sonnenschein and Nesbitt observe that the relation between 
tons and hundredweights is precisely the same as that between 
pounds sterling and shillings ; that any “ quarter ” will stand to a 
hundredweight in the same relation in which 3d. stands to a shil- 
ling, that 71lbs. will stand to 1 quarter in the same relation in 
which $d. stands to 3d., so that we may at once write off 
3Stons Loewt. 3 qrs. 211bs. as if it were £3 15s. 9d. 9 farthings, 
or, in other words, £3 15s. 114d., or 3-796875 tons. ‘That, no doubt, 
is a very easy rule so far as it goes ; and it is also very easy to turn 
ounces into decimals of a pound avoirdupois (every two ounces 
being one-eighth, or the same fraction of a pound avoirdupois, 
which a half-crown is of a pound sterling, namely, -125) ; and, by 
the same rule, drachms may be turned into decimal fractions of 
an ounce. Only when you have got your ounces expressed as a 
decimal of a pound, a pound being no exact decimal of a ton, it 
is by no means easy to express the ounce asa decimal of a ton, and 
indeed the artifice hardly applies where the given weight contains 
anything below the denomination of pounds (avoirdupois). Thus, had 
the weight been 3 tons 15 cwts. 3 qrs. 21 lbs. 4 oz. 5 drs., it would 
have been necessary to call this, if absolute accuracy were required, 
8505-26953125 lbs., or better perhaps, 136084°3125 oz.,—a sufficient 
proof, we think, that the method given has not ‘all the advan- 
tages” of a decimal system of weights and measures. No doubt, 
it is not often that the exact decimal of a weight including «// 
the denominations of the avoirdupois table is required ; but when 
it is, Messrs. Sonnenschein and Nesbitt’s method does not do very 
much to help us out of the difficulty. Still, it is an ingenious sug- 
gestion to decimalize all the different tables of weights and measures 
by observing the analogies between the relations of those tables and 
those of the money table, and so making one rule do for all alike. 
We only protest against the notion that our authors’ useful device 
really does furnish aay equivalent for the convenience of tables 
already decimal. Of course, it is true that there is an inconvenience 
in a decimal system of weights and measures. ‘I'welve is a much 
easier number to divide into small parcels than ten,—the former 
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being exactly divisible by 2, 3, 4, 6, and the latter only by 5 and 
2. Still, for the convenience of calculation, no devices can possi- 
bly supply the place of weights and measures already decimal. 
We should add, as we have noticed a particular chapter in this 
excellent arithmetic, that the book is throughout good, though 
some portions of it are better adapted for the use of teachers 
than for the use of pupils. ‘These portions, however, can easily 
be omitted by the pupil until he is sufficiently advanced. The 
thoroughness of the methods of proof is exceedingly praiseworthy. 


MISS ROSSETTI’S SHORT TALES.* 

We may say of the author of the Goblin Market what Carlyle 
wrote so patronizingly of Emerson—making the necessary altera- 
tions for the difference of sex—‘‘ The words of such a woman, 
what words she finds good to speak, are worth attending to”; at 
any rate, we should expect them to be so, and admit Miss Ros- 
setti’s indisputable claim to be read and noticed; but she has 
diverged into an entirely different region, and the exuberance and 
delicacy of fancy, which are such charming characteristics of her 
poems, have not much play in short stories like these—principally 
of ordinary life. We sigh to find the spell broken, and that 
the authoress of such exquisite verses can indeed write common- 
place; not that evidence of the same fancy is entirely wanting, 
but it is chiefly exhibited in the grotesque variety of the wares 
offered for our acceptance, and which are adapted to such opposite 
classes of customers, and belong to such different periods of life, 
that we are involuntarily reminded of her own goblin merchant- 
men crying to the passers, ‘*Come buy, come buy!” and offering 
fruits of every clime and season, ‘‘ all ripe together.” Here are fairy 
tales for children, instructive notes for High-Church parsons, baby 
details for mothers, quasi old-world history for antiquarians, tracts 
for the pious, love-stories for the young, and gossipy commonplace 
for quiet old maids. The fairy tales, only, remind us of their beautiful 
half-sisters, the poems, and have to sustain alone, as far as they 
can, the reputation of their common mother, and to introduce and 
to plead for their less attractive relatives, who are received out of 
respect for their parentage, and retained because all or none must 
be taken—as we put up with the uninteresting brothers of a 
family for the sake of the sweet and graceful girls. But even the 
fairy tales do not quite suit our ideas; they are fanciful and deli- 
cate, and the morals inculcated unexceptionable ; but Miss Rossetti 
is a little out of her depth, and creates marvels which, judged even 
by the broad and liberal minds that arranged the natural laws of 
the fairy world, would seem to be impossibilities ; in one story, for 
instance, a gentleman, we will call him number one—having 
been so empowered by the fairies, wills to become another gentle- 
man—say number two—and while number one remains number 
two, number two dies, but number one does not die; and 
yet there are not two gentlemen, but one gentleman, and we are 
to believe in one gentleman in duality and duality in unity, neither 
confounding the persons nor dividing the substance. The idea in 
both fairy tales is the same, namely that envy is best cured by 
letting the malcontent direct his own fortunes for a time, when 
he will speedily see how much better Providence can work for him 
than he can work for himself. In the second tale, a fisherman’s 
daughter is the patient, and the fairies give her the power of 
becoming, at any moment, the thing most admired and sought 
after for the time being ; in pursuit of this end she is, in turn, a 
priceless diamond, a peerless princess, an unrivalled prima-donna, 
and the rarest of plants; but as the princess and the prima-donna 
outlive the hours in which their glories culminate, we are saved 
similar complications to those which arise in the case of the dis- 
contented gentleman we have referred to; the part of the second 
fairy tale which introduces the fisher-girl to fairy-land is very 
pretty, and provides us with a few pages of rich and fanciful 
description that are worthy of the authoress of the poems. 

We do not mean that the other stories in the volume have no 
merit ; they are all characterized by purity of language and refine- 
ment of thought and a spirit of gentle affectionateness, and the 
sketches are drawn with a delicate and, at the same time, faithful 
touch; here is a passage which suggests sweet and attractive 
qualities in two unassuming and simple gentlewomen ; they are 
the elder sisters of a pretty wilful beauty, who has been informed 
of an invitation, but that it is the turn of the second sister to go 
with the eldest; the young lady is especially incensed to hear 
that their old governess is to take charge of her during their absence. 

“For gnce Catherine answered her favourite sister with severity. 


‘Jane, you know why it is impossible for us all to leave home together. 
This is the last year you will be called upon to remain behind, for after 
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Lucy’s next birthday it is agreed between us that she will take turns 
with me in chaperoning you. Do not make what may be our last ex- 
eursion together unpleasant by your unkindness.’ Still Jane was not 
silenced. ‘At any rate, it need not be Miss Drum. I will stay here 
alone, or I will have somebody more amusing than Miss Drum.’ Before 
Catherine could reply, Lucy with an effort struck into the dispute. 
‘ Jane, don’t speak like that to our sister ; I should be ashamed to speak 
to her so. Still, Catherine,’ she continued, without noticing a muttered 
retort from the other, ‘after all, I am going to side with Jane on the 
main point, and ask you to take her to Notting Hill, and leave me at 
home to keep house with dear old Miss Drum. This really was my own 
wish before Jane spoke, so pray let us not say another word on the sub- 
ject.’ But Catherine saw how pale and languid she looked, and stood 
firm. ‘No Lucy, that would be unreasonable; Jane ought not to have 
made any difficulty. You have lost your colour lately and your appetite, 
and need a change more than either of us. I shall write to Mrs. Tyke, 
promising her and the doctor your -ompany next Thursday ; Jane will 
make up her mind like a good girl, and I am sure you, my dear, will 
oblige me by not withholding your assent. For the first time ‘my dear’ 
did not close the debate. ‘Catherine,’ said Lucy, earnestly, whilst, do 
what she would, tears gathered in her eyes, ‘I am certain you will not 
press me further, when I assure you that I do not feel equal to paying 
this visit. I have felt weak lately,’ she went on hurriedly, ‘and I cannot 
tell you how much I long for the quiet of a month at home rather than 
in that perpetual bustle. Merely for my own sake, Jane must go.’ 
Catherine said no more just then ; but later, alone with Lucy, resumed 
the subject so far as to ask whether she continued in the same mind, 
and answering her flurried ‘ yes’ by no word of remonstrance, but by an 
affectionate kiss. This was all which passed between them; neither 
then nor afterwards did the younger sister feel certain whether Catherine 
had or had not guessed her secret. Miss Drum was invited tostay with 
Lucy in her’solitude, and gladly accepted the invitation. Lucy was her 
favourite, and when they were together, they petted each other very 
tenderly.” 

Nevertheless the stories are, with the exceptions we have named, 
wanting in originality and power, and the interest is of the very 
slenderest kind ; smiles and tears are equally out of the question, 
unless we are prepared to weep—in ‘* Vanna’s Twins ”—over a 
variety of the old story of the babes in the wood, or to smile—in 
‘‘Commonplace "—at the simple-minded fun that amuses Dr. 
Tyke and his guests. There is, however, a real vein of quiet 
humour in Miss Rossetti, which peeps out in this sketch of the 
kind-hearted old physician making his doggrel rhymes and bad 
puns, and in those of the ladies in the tableaux manceuvring to 
outshine each other, and of the purse-proud Mr. Durham vaunt- 
ing the splendours of ‘‘ Orpingham Place,”—a magnificent show- 
house, to which we cannot do better, perhaps, than give our 
readers a ticket of admission. Mr. Durham and his daughter and 
son-in-law are lunching at Dr. ‘Tyke’s :— 


“Mr. Durham, indeed, was pompous and unabashed as ever; but 
whilst he answered commonplace remarks by remarks no less common- 
place, he appeared to be, as in fact he was, occupied in scrutinizing and 
mentally valuing, the plate and china. ‘Charming weather,’ said Mrs. 
Tyke, with an air of intelligent originality.—* Yes, ma‘am; fine weather, 
indeed ; billing and cooing weather; ha! ha!’ with a glance across the 
table. ‘Now I dare say your young ladies know what to do in this 
weather.—‘ We have no children,’ and Mrs. Tyke whispered, lest her 
husband should hear. Then after a pause, ‘ I dare say Orpingham Place 
was just coming into beanty when you left.” Mr. Durham thrust his 
thumbs into his waisteoat-pockets, and leaned back for conversation. 
‘Well, I don't know what to say to that,—I don’t indeed ; I don’t know 
which the season is when Orpingham Place is not in beauty. Its con- 
servatories were quite a local lion last winter—quite a local lion, as my 
friend the Duke remarked to me; and ho said he must bring the 
Duchess over to see them, and he did bring Ler Grace over; and I gave 
them a luncheon in the largest conservatory, such as I don’t suppose they 
sit down to every day, For the nobility have blood, if you please, and 
the literary beggars are welcome to all the brains they've got (the 
Doctor smiled, Alan winced visibly); ‘but you'll find it’s us city men 
who've got backbone, and backbone’s the best to wear, as I observed to 
the Duke that very day when I gave him such a glass of port as he hasn’t 
got in his cellar. Isaid it to him, just as I say it to you, ma’am, and he 
didn’t contradict me; in fact, you know, he couldn’t.*”’ 

If there is very little to praise, there is very little to blame in 
this unpretending volume, with an exception which we will make 
further on; indeed we are driven, in order to prove that we have 
done our pleasant work carefully, to point to an objectionable 
reference to the scurf on the twins’ heads, and to state that we 
think we have detected an anachronism in the sixth chapter of 
‘‘Commonplace”; and further, may we ask Miss Rossetti if she 
really believes that the most conscientious of old maids would 
think it necessary to remain in the ranks of spinsterhood—doubt- 
less estimable ones—and to reside permanently in a dull sea-side 
town, because her mother, whose brains had departed in advance 
of her breath, had asked her to be ready for her father (who had 
been drowned), whenever he returned ? - 

We must, however, protest against binding up three tracts with 
the tales, and palming them upon the public as stories ; one of them 
—a misty allegory—we suppose, about the end of the world—is 
called “A Safe Investment,” and contains a very terrific account of 
what went on at a seaport town one stormy night, when everyone 
seems to have declined to go to bed, and to have preferred roaming 
frantically about, knocking against each other in the pitchy dark- 
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ness, on their way to the bank to get their cheques cashed, or in 
their desire to lock on, while the vessels on the coast are —one and 
all—being wrecked ; such an accumulation of disasters were never 
described before as happening in a few consecutive hours, for it was 
nearly morning before the hubbub began, though the darkness was 
so impenetrable throughout ; there was time, however, for an ex- 
plosion at the gas-works, for the reservoir at the water-works to 
burst, for all the banks in the town and neighbourhood (including 
the national Bank) to break, for the respective clerks to send tele- 
grams, and for the depositors to make a rush for every penny that 
was forthcoming ; bow the telegraph and bank clerks happened to 
be at their posts before the dawn, and how the investors got scent 
of their disasters at such an hour, is not explained ; but so it was, 
and everyone was ruined, and met in the Exchange to discuss these 
awful events, before the first streak of morning. And all this was wit- 
nessed by one self-possessed—we should say, cold-blooded—being, 
who went about on a white horse, and who could only obtain re- 
freshment from an elderly lady, who seems, curiously enough, to 
have been peculiarly confiding, not to say incautious, in the invest- 
ment of her savings. We should conclude that this gentleman is 
meant to represent Death in the Apocalypse who is mounted on a 
white horse, except that when he makes his visits he ties his 
horse up to posts, which Death could hardly do without loss of 
dignity. Another tract contains the arguments—naturally all 
on one side, though we think it is the Christian side—for the 
High-Church practice of exclusively free sittings. ‘The third has 
more claim to be called a story, but takes the narrow view that 
the Church of England is the only fold of Christ, and labours in 
a catechetical form to establish this doctrine. 

On the whole, we cannot help regretting that Miss Rossetti has 
collected into a volume such very slight and incongruous materials. 

The American System of Government. By Ezra C. Seaman. (New 
York, C. Scribner.)—This is a strong protest by an American against 
the abuses which have grown up under the Government of his country, 
—against whisky rings, and gold combinations, and such scandalous 
confederations of rascally speculators as have got hold of the Erie Rail- 
way. Much of what Mr. Seaman says has an interest and anapplication 
limited to his own country; there is much, on the other hand, that may 
be read here with profit. Say what we will, a certain “ Americanizing” 
of our institutions is unavoidable, but it would be madness to neglect 
any chances of learning from the experience of others. 
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of * No Appeal,” &c. 3 vols. 


BEYOND THESE VOICES: a Novel. 


Earl of Desart, Author of “ Only a Woman's Love,’ &c. 3 vols. 


BOUGHT WITH a PRICE: a Novel. 


Author of “ Golden Pippin,” &e. In 1 vol. 


The FLORENTINES: a Novel. 


MONTEMERLI. § In 3 vols. 


By the 
By the 


[Just ready. 


By the Countess 
[Just ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





Wy CRS by ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., Professor of 

Logic in the University of Aberdeen :— 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT, 8y¥o, 15s. 

The EMOTIONS and the WILL, 8y¥o, 15s. 

The STUDY of CHARACTER, 8vo, 9s. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR, feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC, crown 8vo, 4s. 

ILLUSTRATIVE ENGLISH EXTRACTS, crown 8vo, 6d. 

MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
*,* Pant I. Deduction, 4s; Parr IL. Induction, 6s 6d, 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 











In 1 vol. post Svo, price 6s, cloth, gilt edges. 

rMHE DUTT FAMILY ALBUM. (The Contributors to this 
J volume of English Poems are all Natives of India—Christians—anud of one 
family). 

* Worth possessing." —J/ome News. 

“Some of the poems are chiefly remarkable for devotional fecling and facile 
versifleation, but many of them are the fruit of considerable poetical culture.”"— 
Pall Mall Gare: te. 

« Dignity of thought, elegance of diction, purity of rhyme and rhythm, are more 
or less to be found in every poem. There is a tone of religious feeling running 
through must of the verses, which is the more engaging, inasmuch as it is palpably 
part and parcel of the writers’ sentiments, and not a mere assumption for the pur- 
pose of character or style...... ‘The Dutt Family Album’ is a book of Poems of un- 
common excellence, and will be read with pleasure by all who relish genuine 
poetry.” —Lraminer. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


TINUE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXX., OCTOBER, 
is just published. 

CONTENTS, 

. BARON HUBNER'S SIXTUS V 

COX'S ARYAN MYTHOLOGY. 

MEMOIRS of a RUSSIAN DEKABRIST. 

Dr. NEWMAN'S GRAMMAR of ASSENT. 

ERNST MORITZ ARNDT. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK’S PREHISTORIC TIMES. 

. The CAMPAIGN of AUGUST, 1870, 

. EARL STANHOPE'S REIGN of ANNE. 

GERMANY, FRANCE, and ENGLAND. 


[oom lone 


Fan 





(Partridge) 16/0 | 





London: LONGMANS and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK, 





‘ . ry r Le 4 ‘ "s,s? . vr. 
N\TEW ROYAL EXCHANGE, Manchester.—View and Plan 
a of this building will be found in the BUILDER of THIS WEEK—4d, or by 
post, 44d. Papers on the Settlement of the Sewage Question—Reform of Municipal! 
Management, &c.—Art News.—1 York street, W.C., and all newsmen, 





 MUSiCAL GYMNASTICS for LADIES. 
s 


| 35 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. 
OVERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 

LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Outiitters, uext door to Somerset House, Strand, 
j London, 
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COLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR,?} “io, 82" 


AUSTRALIAN WINES. 
PURE AND UNADULTERATED. 
Cnsurpassed for quality and cheapness, 
LEIGH & APPS SMITH, 
AUSTRALIAN WINE MERCHANTS, 
150 Fenchurch street, London, E. C. 

Claret. —T. 0. LAZE NBY. —Champagne. 
90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 

No. 1. Family Claret, 12s | No. T. Tisane Champagne, 27s 
No. 3. Dinner Clare 0. 1. Supper C hampag rne, 36 
No. 5 . DessertCli iret, 363 o. 3. Dinner Champague, 


UNV ILLE and C 0., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and eases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 





is 


oi8 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 


¢- VAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, delici ious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded * Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


_ JAKFAST. — EPPS’S COCOA.— 
Grateful and Comforting. 
Sold only in tin-lined packets, labelled— 
JAMES EPPS and pe Homeopathic Chemists, 
sondon, 


ANI EV ENING DR INK—C AC. AOINE. 
Cacao Nibs on the removal of the oil fall into 
powder, and this powder is Cacaoine. Cacaoine con- 
tains neither sugar nor any other admixture whatever. 
Cacaoine makes one of the lightest, thinnest of warm 
drinks, and is the most desirable of all for use in the 
later hours of the day. Cacaoine, by reason of the 
ingenious method by which the oil is removed, pre- 
serves all the fine natural flavour of cacao nibs. 
JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London. 


YAUCE.—LEA and PERRINS’: 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flayour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
ind see the Names of LEA and PERRINS’ on all 
bottles and labels, 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold sold by all | all Dealers i in n Sauces throughout the World. 


{" LAZENL Y and SON’S PICKLES. 

1, SAUCE S, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZE NBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Caveudish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 18 Trinity 
street, London, S.E. 








|S ig lk SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bouitle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so Many years, signed * * Llizabeth Lazenby.’ 


OUSE HOLD ECONOMY. 

The value of 42 1b. of Butchers’ Meat for 8s. in 
WHITEHEAD'S pure nutritious CONCENTRATED 
ESSENCE of BEEF, which makes the most delicious 
Soup and Beef Tea. Certified by eminent Medical 
Men. Sold in boxes from 2s 3d. by all Grocers, Italian 
Warehousemen, and Chemists, and Wholesale of 
Copland and Co., Travers and Sons, Preston and Sons, 
c rosse and Blackwell, and E. Lazenby and | Son. 


I IG ESTIY KE PANCR EATIC C oc OA. 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 

Debility, and Pulmouary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for the 
most delicate stomach. 

Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warebousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond street, London, W. 


OZOKERIT. 





: 





NUNDAY LECTURE SOCIETY.— 
kK The Soe iety’s Lectures will be resumed at ST. 
GEORGE'S HALL, Langham place, on Sunday, the 
6th of November, 1870; each afternoon at half-past 
3 o'clock precise ly. 

Twenty-two Lectures (three series) will be given. 

First Series of Eight Lectures as follows :— 

Nov. 6and 15.—W. B. CARPENTER, Esq., M.D. F.RS., 
F.L.S., on “ The Microscope and its Discoveries.’ 

Novy, 20 and 27.—T. Spencer Cosson, M.D., F.RS., 
F.L.S. (Swiney Lecturer on Geology, British Museum), 
on * Lge Antiquity of Man. 

Dec. 4 and 11—Ricnarp A. Proctor, Esq., B.A, 
F.R.A.S,, (Author of “Other Worlds’), on “The Tele- 
scope and its Discoveries.” 

Dec. 13.—W. R.S. RALSTON, Esq., M.A.. * Russia: 
its great reforms during the last ten year 

Dee. 25.—Moncvre D. Conway, . 
of War made at Prussian head-quarters.” 

Members £1 annual subscription entitles them to a 
transferable ticket for reserved seats at all Lectures, 





and an addi tional ticket for this first series. Tickets 
for each series of Eight Lectures, convenient for 
families, now issued at much reduced prices, To the 


Shilling reserved seats, single, 5s 6d; for two persons, 
10s Gd; three, 148; four, 17s. To the Sixpenny se its, 
single, 53: for two persons, 5s; three, 7s; four, 8s 6d. 

For tickets apply by letter to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Wa. DomvitLe, Esq., 15 Gloucester crescent, Hyde 
Park, or at the Hall. 








TO INVESTORs. 

Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
[ AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 

_4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent, 

G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
street, London, E.C. 


JHGENIXN FIRE. OF i ICE, Lombard 
street and Charing cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVEL LL, § See. 








BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 

I ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 

_4 issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected; 
money received on deposit for fixed periods, the terms 
for which may be ascertained at the Oflices of the 
Bank, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 

WwW ILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 





i noon LIVERPOOL and LONDON snl 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Cornhill, and 





OFFICES:—1 Dale street, Liverpool ; 
Charing Cross, London, 
At the ANNUAL MEETING, held February 25, 
1870, the Report of the Directors fur the year 1569 
showed that 
qj £! 4, 616 
344 
121 
3, 630. 617 
Ac tuary. 








The Annuities payable ....... 
The Invested Funds .... 
___Auau STU Ss Ht NDIRUKS 


= -RIAL LIFE IN SURANCE 








COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE—No. 1 Old Broad street, Loudon. 
BRANCH OrricE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
Instituted 1520, 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,750,000; and in respect of Annuities only 
£656 per annum, 

The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities 
amount to £972,621. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

‘All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

Prospectus and Balance Shect to be had on application. 

ANDREW | BADEN, Actuary 9 and Manager. — 








C LEA R COMPLEXION.— 
d GODFREY'S EXTRACTof ELDER-FLOWERS 
has long been known for its surprising effect in soften- 
ing, improvit ng, and preserving the Skin, and in ren- 
dering the © omple xion clear and beautiful, It removes 
Tan, Sunburn, &e., and all disfigurements pro- 
duced by sudden changes in the ‘weathe cures 
Pimples, Humours, and other Eruptions, and by 
persevi ‘ving in its use the Skin becomes delicately 
soft, cl and smooth. GODFREY’S EXTRACT of 
ELDER-FLOWERS possesses a delightful f : 
and is an indispensable adjunct to the 
Nursery, Sold in bottles, price 2s 9d, by all Chemists 
and Perfumers, 


(PATENTED.) 














USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 


- JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT TuE 

WORLD. 











LEBIG ¢ COMPANY'S EXTRACT of 
MEAT.—FOUR GOLD MEDALS. 
CAUTION. — Require Baron Liebig’s signature ox 
every Jar and Tin. a 

5-lb Tins supplied in enormous quantities to both 
French and German troops in the tleld, and this size 
specially recommended tu Relief Commitiees, : 





PP MIE TEET and their DIFFICULTIES 
scientifically and Painlessly treated by Mr, 
SIMEON MOSELEY, Sen., Surgeon-Dentist, MC D.E. 
6 GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W., the on! 
London address. Painless Extraction by means of rid 
Protoxide of Nitrogen (laughing gas pure, pleasant, 
und perfect anwsthetic. ARTIFICIAL Teeru 

passed excellence (Simeon Moseley’s Pate 
charges. “The Third Set of Teeth re by pos 
seven stamps. . . 





















oa GS COUGIL LOZENGES 
Xv are daily recommende xd for Coughs, Colds, 
Astuma, &c., by the Fac culty, timouials from the 
most emine ut may be seen. Sold in 1 boxe 8, Is 1 id ’ 
tins, 2s Yd each, by all 
7Y St. Paul's Coneciens L 








ad 








TOR M S in D 0 GS are promptly 
removed by one dose of NALDIRE’S PoW- 

DERS, which at the same time give tone to the 
stomach and produce first-rate coudition in Dogs, 
Price 2s, 33 6d, and 5s per packet, of all Chemists, aud 
of BARCLAY and SONS, 95 F sin canst London. 


DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
Ps PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting 
lragrance, by using the celebrated UNITED SERVICE 
SOAP TABLETS. 4d and 6d. ea ch. Manufactured by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. Order 
of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, 








TOTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
IN AMARELLA restores the human hair to its 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOUN GOSN 
and Co. have at length, with the aid of oue of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. Lt is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 

Sold in bottles 6d and 15s, each, 
including brush. 





33. each ; also 3s, 7s. 





OLN GOSNE L Ls & CO.’S CHERRY 
TOUTH PASTE is greatly snpe ol to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the tecth a pearl-like whiteness, prote 
the ens mel from decay, and imparts a wing fr 
rance tothe breath. Price 1s bd per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel passage, #3 Upper Thames street, London. 










N F KOSLY and FOGGY W EATUER 

SPENCER'S PULMONIC ELIXIR will be found 

a great source of comfort by persons suffering from 
Astiima and Disorders of the Chest aud Lungs. 


TOL LOWAY’S P ILLS. —Wrongs 

made right.—Every day that any bodily suffer- 

ing is permitted to continue renders it more certain 
tu become chrouic or dangerous. Holloway’s purity 
ing, covling, and strengtheuing Pills are well adapte 
for any irre, urity of the human body, ands 
taken when the stomach is disordered, the liver de 
ranged, the kidneys inactive, the bowels torpid, or the 
brain muddled, With this medicine every inva: uu 
cure himself, and those who are weak and intieus, 
through imperfect digestion, may muke the mselves 

Pi 














stout aud strong by Holloway’s excellent Pills. Wi u 
the system is out of order, and an unusual ‘dey yressivl 
weighs down the s pirits, a few doses of this medic c 





will dispel the threat ‘ning illness aud spare sulle 


OZOKERIT. 


THE NEW AND BEAUTIFUL CANDLES 


Made of this mineral will be found to far surpass any that have yet been introduced, possessing 


end without bending, though placed in the hottest and most crowded rooms. 
2 the name, from the Greek Ozo, I smell of, and Aervs, wax. 


ASSEMBLY 


also in odour, whence 


AND BALL 


The intense heat and i injury caused by the use of gas to gilding and pictures being av oided by t 


all Climates. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, 


Who supply the trade only, will be happy to answer any inquiry as to the nearest agency 


To be had in all sizes, 1s 3d per Ib. 
, or Chandler, and insist on using no others. 


J. C. & J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 


whore these wonderful Candles 


The Patentecs, 


marvellous brilliancy of light, and burning to tho 
They resemble in appearance the very whitest bleached beeswax, 

They will be found a great boon and ornament to all 
ROOMS, 


heir use. 


Their great hardness adapts them fer 


eo ee 
au bOC ON aileu. 
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BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS GENUINE. 


PREPARED SOLELY FROM MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 





BEWARE OF CHEAP QUALITIES BEARING A FALSE NAME, 
DEPENDING UPON THE RECOMMENDATION OF 


PROFESSIONAL TESTIMONIAL-WRITERS. 





SAFE INVESTMENTS for CAPITAL pegs “h— 


Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (free). It is a Safe and Reliable Guide for Capitalists, Shareholders, Trustees, Investors, 
Executors.—Messrs, SH ARP and CO., Sharebrokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. Established 1852. 


RAMER'S NEW HARMONIUMS. 


CRAMER'S NEW HARMONIUMS, on the American 
system, and usually called American organs, are free 
from the hard and nasal quality of the ordinary iustra- 
ments. They are remarkable for a round, free, flow- 
ing tone; appr hing that of the organ more closely 
than any other instrument of the class. In the manu- 
factory at Camden Town the most recent machinery 
has been erected, and CRAMER and Co, are thereby 
enabled to supply very superior instruments at prices 
much lower than hitherto. 











Ww PRICES, £ 
Black Walnut or Oak) Tne Swe r ‘taves > 
Harmonium .........f Kuee Swell 5 Octaves 12 
—_ — - 2 Stops —_ 15 
on = - 4 Stops _ » 
urd = - 6 Stops _ vs 
Rosewood or Walnut _ 8Stops — 34 


CRAMER'S Pianoforte, Organ, and Harmonium Gallery 
(I he largest in Europe), 
207 and 209 REGENT STREET, W. 
DARQU ET SOLIDAIRE | for 
FLOORING.—HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 1,543. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 

25, 26, and 2 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD 
STREET, W., and CLEVELAND WORKS. 
YABRIEL’S CELEBR ATED 

1 PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, 
BEAUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TEETH. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, and by the 
Manufacturers, 

Messrs. GABRIEL, Dentists (Established 1815), 
64 Luc e hill, City, and 56 Harley street, W., 
Where they practise their unique system of painless 
dentistry. 


GABRIEL’ S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
For cleansing and improving the teeth, and imparting 
@ natural reducss tu the gum. Price Is 6d. 


GABRIEL'S Rt YAL DENTIFRICE. 
Prepared from a recipe as used by her Majesty. 
Whitens and preserves the teeth, and imparts ‘a 
delicious fragrance to the breath. Price 1s 6d. 












GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 
ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teeth : renders the teeth 
sound and useful fur mastication. Price 1s 6d. 


GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
For preserving front teeth; warranted to remain white 
2nd as firm as the tuoth itself. This beautiful preparation 

restores front tecth and proves veuts decay. Price 5s. 


GABRIEL ‘'S ODONTAI ALGIQUE ELIXIR. 
This celebrated mouth wash is most refreshing: it 
Strengthens the gums, eradicates tartar and all injuri 
ous secretions. S ld be on every toilet-table. Price 5s. 
Ga brie! I's toothbrush, 1s, Ask for Gabriel's preparations, 





() ,, n I NI oN Ee 
1¢ many 


rand expensive forms in which this 
well-known m ‘ine is administered, too often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The succes 
which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 

turer, Each wine-glassful contains sufficient (Juinine 

to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the { ublic to see that they have 

WATERS’ QULNINE WINE, 


for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 











since, elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did 
not use Quinine in the manufacture of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quiuine Wine. 


WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
rester ones, 34 Eastcheap, London, Agents—E. 
Lewis and Co., Worcester. 





WM YOUNGER AND CO/’S 


OCTOBER BREWINGS OF 


INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES, 


Of the fnest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may pe obtained in Cask and Bottle from Bottler 
and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom. 
Purchasers are requested to observe WM. YouNGER and Co.'s Signature and Trade Mark on each Label. 


Brewenles: EDINBURGH. Lonpon Orrices: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E 





MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherehé STOCK, combining Parisian taste 
with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been noted for upwards of Seveuty 
Years, 

CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to Her MAJESTY, H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
H.R. the PRINCESS LOUIS of HESSE, 32 Wigmore street, London, W. 








t leer PER PE cr SU BSTITUTE ‘E for H. J. NICOL L, Merch ant Clothier to 








SILVER. — The REAL NICKEL SILVER, the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
introduced more than Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM | of Europe. Army, Navy, and Civil Outtliter 


S. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of (114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, Ww. 
Messrs. ELKINGTON and Co., is beyond all doubt the | LONDON.,......0.. 41. 44, 45 Warwick street, W. 
best article next to Sterling Silver that can be | (22 Cornhill, E.C 


used as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by | 10 Mosley street, Manchester. 


no possible test can it be distinguished from real Silver. | BRANCHES .:.... < 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for (39 New street, Birmingham. 
fluish and durability, as follows :— For GENTLEMEN. 
: Pilot and Beaver Cloth Spencer Overcoats, 25s, 42s, 




































g oo 3 52s Gd, 
| = z | Witney Nap and Beaver Overcoats, from 31s 6d 
tas | a | to 63s, ; = 
aS | Riding and Walking Overcoats, in milled Melton 
| ee eee | and Cheviot cloths, 42 
€s.df€aed€s.d6s8,a)| Treble-milled Devon Cloth Overcoats, from 105s. 
12 Ty wL10.2 1.2 2.2 5. | Overcoats for the Promenade, or demi-dress, of 
12 Ta .Llw.2 1.2 2.2 5. | light, warm, fine, soft cloths, lined throughout with 
12 De wl 2.1 7.010.011, | quilted silk, £66 nc : Pet 
12 Desse rt Spor ms el 2.)t 7.210.201. | Irish Frieze Overcoats, The > 3éin. long, 528 6d. 
12 Tea Spoons a... 1 2. 2. , 4Sin long. 
6 Egg Spoons, 9. 12. 12. 136 The Currag “ht S2in. long, 73s 6d, 
2 Sauce Ladles ., 6 8. s a. Inverness W in; gt ‘apes, with or without sleeves, and 
1 Giravy Spoon . 6 & 1 9. . 96) of various materials and lengths, 42s to 65s. 
2 Salt Spoo ns, gilt . . &. 4. t.i. @86 Winter Cheviot Fourteen Shilling Trousers 
1 _— a 1. gilt bo vari. , Ba. Bz 2. 23 Winter Angola Trousers, Iss, %, 
1?) of Sugar Tongs........ 26. 3.. 86, 4 For BOYS 
1 Pair of Fish Carver Wét 3.t 3.1 F. Spencers and other Overcoats, in frieze, pilot, Mel- 
1 Butter Knife ., -j- #. 1. 13 | ton, beaver, or Witney cloths from los 6d tw dis Gd, 
1 Soup Ladle wag! -W. 2S. | according to size 
A Sugar Bilter.ncccocccssceseses|> 3.) 4.). €.;. 26 For LADIES. 
ay! Pere reas The new Paletét Jackets for the coming season in 
Total..........£9 1 G1L1G012 8 615 26) rich furs, fur seal, fur beaver, and other suitable 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. | Woollen fabries, exquisitely shaped, an d made with yf 
An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative | same superior fluish as is so well known iu UU. 


number of knives, &e., £2 15s Nicoll’s celebrated paletots for gentlemen, 

A second quality of Fi lle Pattern :— Riding Habits, from three to eight guineas. 
Table Spoons and Forks ......... £1 2s per doz, The above ean only be had at H. J. Nicoll’s addresses 
Dessert do., Lis “Tea Spoons, 10 in London, Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, 
Tea and Coffee Seta, ro-S ilve r, in great variety, . 
from £3 15s to £21 16s. Dis ‘h Covers from £9 to £26 : _" ———- 
Corner Dishes from £7 10s to £15 Iss the set of is einai enaiiinade aban are a 
four. Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 15s. Cract and Liquor PRAGG'S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 
Frames, &c., at proportionate oem i. ) BISCU I rs are the most effectual preservers of 




















as given above 





The largest stock in exis d De ee liealth ever « Tored tu the public; they absorb all impure 
Knives and Forks, and Fish-E w ‘orks. an guises in the St mach and Bowels, and speedily eradi- 
corn rom the system. No nursery houle i - 
Carvers. All kinds of replatiug done bythe patent process, | Cate Worms f ; a \ ery 
: “eS oe J 'p without them. Sold by all Chemists in tins, Is 


TILLIAM 8S BURT O N, | and 8s each, and by J. L. BRAGG, Sole Maker’ 1f 
FURNISHING TRONMONGER, by appoint- | Wigmore street, Cavendish square 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, E — 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- ra ugTRp a 2 
v iiled Stock. with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 ( XYGENATED WAl ER holds = 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford street. W.: 1, Solution pure Oxygen (ias, the vital element 
14, 2,3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; | Uutt sus tains life. It i decided tonic and alterative 
aud 1 Newman yard. The cost of delivering goods draught, and from its spe action ou food during _ 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by | PTucess ol digestion and assiuativn is peculiarly 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways suitable for invalids. Price 4s pet ‘dozen half-pints. 
undertake delivery at a small iixed rate. Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


) 












“LA SILENCIEUSE” SEWING MACHINE, 


(At 210 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W..), eh SUPERIOR TO ALL —— 





CHAPMAN’S. 


‘ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 





THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 
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SUBSCRIPTION for £145,000 PERPETUAL 5 PER 
CENT. B. DEBENTURE STOCK of the 
T)\EVON and SOMERSET RAILWAY, 

which, by Agreement confirmed by Act of Par- 
liament, is to be worked in Perpetuity by the 
BRISTOL and EXETER RAILWAY. 


Price of Stock :—£75 per £100 Stock, 
Yielding to the Investor £6 13s 4d per Cent. per 
Annum Interest. 


3 Years’ Interest specially guaranteed by the invest- 
ment in Government Securities of the amount necessary 
to pay the same in the names of 

JOHN ARTHUR LOCKE, Esq., North Moor House, 
Dulverton, Somerset, Deputy Chairman of the 
Devon and Somerset Railway; and 

EpMunD HAVILAND BuRKE, Esq., M.P., 13 Arling- 
ton street, London ; 

who have consented to act as Trustees for the B. 
Debenture Stockholders, and will apply the amount in 
the payment, Half-yearly. of such Interest as it falls due. 


Messrs. FIELD, Woop, and HAYNES are authorized 
by the Contractor to dispose of £145,000 (part of 
£166,000) Perpetual B. Debenture Stock of the Devon 
and Somerset Railway, bearing 5 per Cent. per Annum 
Interest from the 30th October, 1870. 

The price of the Stock now offered is £75 for each 
£100 Stock; it will be transferred in any amount not 
being less than £100 Stock, and payment will be 
accepted as follows :— 

£10 on each £100 Stock subscribed, payable on appli- 
cation; £15 on each £100 Stock subscribed, payable on 
15th November, 1870; £25 on each £100 Stock sub- 
scribed, payable on 15th January, 1571; £25 on each 
£100 Stock subscribed, payable on 15th April, 1871; 
total, £75. 

The Stock will bear Interest at 5 per cent. per annum. 
from the 30th October, 1870, equal to £6 15s 4d per 
annum on the amount invested, and the option is 
given of paying the whole of the Instalments on either 
of the above dates, in which case discount will be 
allowed in addition at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum 
on such prepayments. 

The Interest will be payable half-yearly. on January 
land July 1 in each year, at the National Provincial 
Bank of England, London. 

Certificates of payment will be issued in exchange for 
the Bankers’ receipts, to be substituted, when fully 
paid up, for Debenture Stock Certificates of the Com 
pany, the Stock being transferred into the name of each 
upplicant, free of all stamp duty. 

The Capital of the Company consists of :— 

Ist—A. Debenture Stock. bearing 6 per c 
cent. interest, all issued .........6 270,000 
2nd—B, Debenture Stuck, bearing 5 per 
cent. interest (the Stock now 
offered for Subscription being 
IE DI sssenitnicatenisustsensoess +. 166,000 
3rd—Preference and Ordi re Capi- 
GON, BE BNRON cscriscossscncescerseesvese 2 












700 


£703,700 

The Agreement with the Bristol and Exeter Railway, 
the Acts of Parliament, and the Company's scheme of 
arrangement, may be seen at the offices of the Solici- 
tors of the Devon and Somerset Railway Company, 
Messrs. Combe and Wainwright, 9 Staple Inn, London, 
of whom any further information may be obtained. 

Applications, accompanied by the payment of £10 
per cent., will be received on the enclosed form, which 
must be filled up and forwarded to the National Pro- 
vincial Bank of England, 112 Bishopsgate street 
Within, London, or its Branches; or to Messrs. Field, 
Wood, and Haynes, Stockbrokers, 9 Warnford court. 
Throgmorton street, E.C., to whom all applications for 
Prospectuses should be made. 

9 Warnford court, Throgmorton street, London, 

28th October, 1870. 





The Directors and Officers of the Deyon and Somerset 
Railway are :— 
DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Poltimore, Poltimore Park, near 
Exeter, Devon, Chairman. 
John Arthur Locke, Esq., North Moor House, Dulver- 
ton. Somerset, Deputy-Chairman. 
Sir William G. Throckmorton, Bart., Buckland, Faring- 
don, Berks. 
Thomas Collett Sandars, Esq., Minchenden Lodge, 
Southgate. 
Henry Gorges Moysey, Esq., Bathealton Court, Welling- 
ton, Somerset. 
John Thomas Nash, Esq., South Molton, Devon. 
Charles Frederick Clements, Esq., 3 Porchester square, 
London. 
ENGINEER. 
Richard Hassard, Esq., M.LC.E., 1 Westminster Cham- 
bers, Victoria street. S.W. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Combe and Wainwright, 9 Staple Inn, London. 
Messrs. Riccard and Son, South Molton, Devon. 
BANKERS. 

The National Provincial Bank of England, 112 Bishops- 
gate street Within, London, E.C., and its Branches. 
SECRETARY—R. M. Muggeridge, E<q. 

OFFICES :—15 Little Queen street, Westminster, 
London; and Taunton, Somerset. 


Messrs. FIELD, Woop, and HAYNEs, in bringing 
this Stock before the public, call their attention to the 
following facts :— 

The DEVON AND SOMERSET RAILWAY, 42 miles in 
length (shown on the accompanying map, coloured red), | 
commences at Norton, near Taunton, Somerset, form- 
ing a junction with the Bristol and Exeter Railway 
there, and terminates at Burnstaple, Devon, crossing 





by a direct route from east to west, Milverton, Wivelis- 
combe, Bampton, Dulverton, North and South Molton, 
Swinbridge and Laddkey, saving nearly 40 miles on 
the existing route from the West of England to Bristol 
and the North, and bringing the entire district 
traversed, within much easier reach of the metropolis. 
The Devon and Somerset Railway possesses peculiar 
advantages as regards traffic, as, from the great saving 
of distance, it will not only command a remunerative 
passenger and goods traffic, but, in addition, an impor- 
tant coal and mineral traffic from the surrounding 
districts which this railway will open up, there being 
to the northward of this line, and between it and the 
Bristol Channel, upwards of 400 square miles of rich 
mineral and agricultural country, unprovided with / 


railway accommodation, and to the southward, up- 
wards of 200 miles, more than half of which is simi- 
larly unprovided. 

The present route from the north, north-east, and 
east to Barnstaple and the West of England is (as a 
glance at the map will show) round vid Taunton, by 
Exeter, a very circuitous route. 

When the Devon and Somerset Railway is open, a 
saving of nearly 40 miles in distance, and consequently 
economy of time and expense, will be effected by all 
traffic between the metropolis and places north of it and 
the large district which will be served by the Devon 
and Somerset Railway, such trafic then proceeding by 
the Great Western and Bristol and Exeter Railways, 
to Taunton, and thence by the Devon and Somerset 
Railway direct, Passengers and Goods being booked 
through by those Companies. 

By special agreement, confirmed by Act of Parlia- 
meut, the Bristol and Exeter Railway Company are to 
work the Devon and Somerset Railway in perpetuity, 
and pay over to it half-yearly 50 per cent. of the gross 
receipts. 

Arrangements have also been made by which the 
Midland Railway Company is under agreement to 
allow the Devon and Somerset Railway 10 per cent. 
rebate on the traffic passing over the line; and the 
Bristol and Exeter Company have agreed to allowa 
similar rebate of £5 per cent. on their line, 

The traffic of the Devon and Somerset Railway, there 
is no doubt, must be large, having regard to the im- 
portant towns it unites, and to the rich agricultural 
and mineral district it will accommodate, as well as the 
saving of distance from the Metropolis and North. 

There will also, it may be contidently expected, be 
found a special element of great future advantage, in 
the facility it will offer for summer and excursion 
traffic to the beautiful and favourite scenery of North 
Devon and Cornwall. The attractions of this district 
bring numbers, which are rapidly increasing every 
year, to the West of England; and the Devon and 
Somerset Railway will offer to the whole of the manu- 
facturing districts of England, the readiest and far the 
shortest route, and will traverse some of the most 
picturesque parts of North Devon. 

With reference to the estimate of the probable 
traffic, it may be observed that the North Devon Line, 
running to Barnstaple from Exeter, has a traffic of £22 
per mile per week, and the South Devon Line, from 
Exeter to Plymouth, £49 per mile per week; and the 
Directors have received a reliable estimate that the 
traffic of this Line will reach £24 per mile per week, 
and will ultimately be considerably more; the receipts 
of the North and South Devon Lines together average 
£35 10s per mile per week. 

The amount required annually to pay the interest on 
the A Debenture Stock is £16,200 per annum, and on 
the B Debenture Stock £8,300 per annum, so that, 
on the above estimate, the anticipated revenue would 
considerably exceed the sum necessary for such interest, 
to which must be added the additional receipts from 
rebates of traffic before mentioned, thus rendering the 
investinent one of ample security. 

‘Towards the construction of the 42 miles of railway 
of which the Devon and Somerset Railway consists, 
great progress has been made, the works being now 
rapidly proceeded with ; the 

Ist Section, from Taunton to Wiveliscombe, 10 miles, 
will be completed in about 28 days, and by arrange- 
ments with the Contractor, for the due performance of 
whose engagements security has been given to the 
satisfaction of the Board of Directors of the Company, 
the following periods have been tixed for completing 
the entire Line for traffie:—2nd Section, Barnstaple to 
South Molton, 12 miles, on 15th Feb., 1871; 3rd and last 
Section, 20 miles, on 30th June, 1871. 

To ensure the punctual payment of the Interest 
during the last-mentioned period upon the Stock applied 
for, as wellas for a further period, up to 5 years, viz., 
to 30th October, 1873, an amount sutticient for the pur- 
pose will be invested in Government Securities, in the 
names of 

JouN ArtTHUR LoOcKE, Esq., North Moor louse, 

Dulverton, Somerset, Deputy Chairman of the 
Devon and Somerset Railway; and 
EDMUND HAVILAND BuRKE, Esq., M.P., 13 Arlington 
street, London; 
who have consented to act as Trustees, and who will 
apply such amount thereof as may be necessary to 
ensure the full and punctual payment half-yearly to 
B Debenture holders of such Interest as it falls due, 
thus affording to the Company the most ample time to 
develop its traffic after opening the Line. 

As a safe investment, English Railway Debenture 
Stock is well known; it possesses at once the advan- 
tage of a fixed income, and that of rapid increase of 
value, and consequent augmentation of the capital 
invested. 

These features apply specially to the Stock now 
offered, the accompanying Table of the relative values 
of existing Railway Debenture and other Stocks 
yielding 5 per cent, interest, as compared with the 
5 per Cent. B Debenture Stock of the Devon and 
Somerset Railway, now offered at £75, showing that 
when the Line is completely open for traffic, the Stock 
must greatly increase in value. 





| 
! 
| 


NAME OF STOCK. 





| Present Prices 








London and North Western £ £ 

Railway Debenture Stock ...... 4Pecent. LW 125 
Great Eastern, ditto, ditto, ditto5 —,, 1k) 110 
Great Northern, ditto, ditto, ditto4 —,, 100, 125 
Dittto, ditto, B Ordinary, ditto...6 — ,, 127, 106 
Great Western.do, Debenture,do5 —,, 0 ie 8 © 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, ditto, 

Sy SNIND  dencipigbesevinavnc 100, 125 
London and Bri 101! 1k2 
Midland, ditto, ditto, ditto as low 125 
Ditto, ditto, B Preference, as lov = 10g 
North-Eastern, do, Debenture,do4 —,, loo 125 
Ditto, ditto, B Preference, ditto 4 ‘ eee Gs) 
North-London, do, Debenture,do 44 ., 106, 117 
South-Eastern, ditto, ditto, ditto5 =. WS 1S 


Devon and Somerset Railway 
B Debenture Stock, 5 per Cent 
now for Subscription at £75, 

Loudon, 23th Uctober, 1570 





SUBSCRIPTION for £145,000 PERPETUAL 5 PER 
CENT. B. DEBENTURE STOCK of the 
DEVON and SOMERSET RAILWAY 

(Being part of £166,000.) 
FORM OF APPLICATION, 
(To be retained by the Bankers.) 
To Messrs. FIELD, Woop, and HayYNes, 9 Warnford 
court, Throgmorton street, London. 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to the NATIONAL PRo- 

VINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND the sum of 

pounds, being 10 per cent. on &............ of 5 per 

cent. B. DEBENTURE Stock of the Drvyon and 

SomMeRseT RAILWAY COMPANY, I request you to 

transfer to me that or any less amount of the said 

Stock, and I hereby agree to accept such transfer, and 

to pay the balance in respect of such Stock. according 

to the terms of the Prospectus attached hereto, dated 

28th October, 1870. 

Name (in full) ..,...... 


’ 











Signature ........4. oreo 
(Addition to be filled up if the applicant wishes to pay 
up in full.) 

I desire to pay up my Subscription in full, receiving 
discount for pre-payment of the instalments, 
Signature .........c00+ 


{ PPOINTMENTS ‘for the FC 
P 








REST 








SERVICE of INDIA, 
INDIA OFFICE, 18th October, 1870, 

Numerous complaints having been made by the 
parents of young men intending to come forward as 
candidates for training in France of the hardship 
caused by the suddenness of the announcement confin- 
ing the examination in November next to those ac- 
quainted with the German language,—- 

NOTICE is hereby given, that an EXTRA EXAMI- 
NATION will be holden for the selection of THREE 
Candidates for the FRENCH TRAINING (SHOULD so 
MANY BE FOUND COMPETENT), EARLY IN THE YEAR 
1871, of which due notice will be given. 

Candidates will be nominated on the understanding 
that their appointments may be in abeyance for some 
time; or that they may be required to subject them- 
selves to such training in this country, or elsewhere, as 
the Secretary of State may direct. 

HERMAN MERIVALE. 
ARTNERSHIP.—A Partner required, 
with from £3,000 to £5,000, in a valuable Manu- 
facturing Business in London. Any Gentleman wish- 
ing for active, profitable employment will find this a 
favourable opportunity. 

Apply to Messrs. THOMPSON and SON, Solicitors, 
60 Cornhill, E.c. 

INTERCOLONIAL EXHIBITION, NEW SOUTH. 
WALES. 

"NUE SYDNEY MORNING HERALD, 

SEPTEMBER 7, 1870, will contain description of 
the Colony of New South Wales, the City of Sydney, 
&e., also particulars of resources, including Mines, Gold, 
Silver, Iron, Copper, Lead, &c. Pastoral, Agricultural, 
Wool, Sugar, its growth and manufacture. Valuable sta- 
tistical information of the Colony, showing Commer- 
cial, and Manufacturing progress during twenty years. 

The SYDNEY MORNING HERALD will also con- 
tain full account of the Agricultural Society's Exhibi- 
tion held in Sydney in August and September. 

To be obtained, on arrival of next mail, at _G. 
STREET'S, Colonial Newspaper Offices, 30 Cornhill, E.C. 














NIVERSLTY of LONDON.— 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that One of the 
EXAMINERSHIPS in CHEMISTRY in this Univer- 
sity isnow VACANT. Candidates for this Office must 
send their Applications to the Registrar on or before 
the 15th of November. 
By order of the Senate, 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, 4._D., Registrar. 
University of London, London, W , Oct. 27, 1870. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
POLITICAI, ECONOMY. 

Professor CAIRNES will deliver the Introductory 
Lecture of his Course on Tuesday, November 1. at 
630 p.m. Subject:—* Political Economy in its Relation 
to some Modern Controversies." _ The Lecture will be 
open to the public, and the attendance of Ladies inter 
ested in the subject is invited. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


a Thursday, December 15, the ANNUAL ELEC- 
TION will be held to Scholarships tenable at the 
Boarding-Houses ; two of £90 for two years, and two of 
£90 for one year. Of these, two will be awarded for 
Classical merit, and two for Mathematical. Candidates 
must be below the age of 15, except in the case of a 
previous holding of such a Scholarship. Regard will be 
paid to difference of age in the candidates. 





OOLNER’S BUSY of TENNYSON, 
published at £2 2s, in Statuary Porcelain, 
height, 14 in.. may now be had direct from J. L. 
CHERRY, Hanley, for One Guinea. 
SMOKELESS STOVES.—NO FLUES.—PORTABLE. 
YL TL ia al 
TASH and JOYCE'S PATENT, for 
A CONSERVATORIES and all other places, from 
12s 6d to Six Guineas. PATENT FUEL, 18s per 1201b.; 
in bags and sacks of 30 1b. and 60 Ib. at 4s 6d and 9s. 
AMERICAN CHARCOAL BOX-IRONS, always 
| bright for use, without cleaning. The Iron is @ minia 
| ture portable stove. Light, cheap, clean, and durable. 
| Price 5s, 6s, and 7s. 
| 
| 





Masticating, Mincing, and Sausage-Filling Machines 
| of the best makers, 10s 6d. Ley 
The COTTAGE KNIFE CLEANERS give to Knives 
a brilliant polish and keen edge with little labour, 
| $a Gd. 7s Gd, 108 6d. a eee 
| PORTABLE VAPOUR BATH, with Medical Testi- 
monia!s.—Bath and large Cloak, £L 11s 6d. 
SWAN NASH, Ironmonger, 253 Oxford street, and 
JOYCE'S STOVE DEPOT, 119 Newgate street. 
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ACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, for T yy >”) TDN 13 GREAT MARLBOROVG 
1 e VEMBER, 1870. No. DGLNL. Prive 2364 PHE ART JOURNAL, pape ttre nom 


Coster | FOFNOVEMBER vie 2+ 6b consis thetotowing TATE ROT & BLACKETT’S 





NUREMBERG: or, How to Build Houses. LINE ENGRAVINGS :— 
A VERY STRANGE CORRE 3SPONDENT : 1. On the WAY to SCHOOL, after E. Davis. 
The POETRY and HUMOUR of the SCOTTISH | 2, CHILDREN of CHARLES L, after Van Dyck. NEW WORKS. 
LANGUAG ~4 Part XI. 3. The GENIUS of STEAM, from the Statue by eo 
EARL'S DENE.—Part Antonio Rosetti. i, , . " ; 
NEW BOOKS. HUMAN LITERARY CONTRIRUTIONS:—The Picture Galleries Fait France ’ Impressions of a 
Professor PORTER AP; the HUMAN INTELLECT. of Italy, illustrated —Hever Castle, illustrated —Wilhelm Traveller. By the Author of “John Halifax.” 
The GREAT COLLAPSE. _ Bissen, illustrated—Art Education in the City of Mos- Svo, 1a, 
W. Biackwoop and Son, Edinburgh and London. cow—The Salisbury Museums, illustrated—Suggestive “% truly fascinating volume, There is much that is 
very beautiful and charming in these recellectious. — 


Illustrations from the Old Masters in Art Industries, 


TH ; E ( 2 U ARTERLY REVIE W, illustrated—and several other Articles relating to the Echo. 
No. 258, is published THIS DAY. Fine Arts, soa 2 
Virtve andCo, sa Ivy lane, Paternoster row. The Seventh Vial 9 or, the Time 








CONTENTS. London: 
1, The WAR BETWEEN FRANCEand GERMANY. | —————— ————__—_—_—_—_———_ of Trouble Begun, as shown in the Great War, the 
2 Sir HENRY BULWER'S LIFE of LORD PAL Just published, . XUL, pr jee 6d. Dethronement of the Pope, and other Collateral! 
EVOST-PARADOL and NAPOLEON TUL PPE ACADEMY t Phis Number begins Events. By the Rev. Joux CumminG, D.D. 1 vol, 6s, 
3, PREVOST-PA OL and NAPOLES » SECOND VOLUME. Subscription, 63 for , : 
{ MISMANAGEMENT of the BRITISH NAVY. | punts po ‘) VOLUME. Subscription, 6s for! A Hynter’s Adventures in the 
= aT A yRANCE Sean SER: Os Vol. L may now be had, price 63; or in cloth, price GREAT W EST. By PARKER GILLMORE (“1 BIQUE ), 
_ CAMPATGN | vAD mm wt ‘ zs Gd. Author of * Gun, Rod, aud Saddle,” &. 8wo, with 
6. VON SY BEL'S HISTORY of the REVOLU- . 4 BS a ’ ‘ Lilustrations, 15s. [November 4. 
TIONARY EPOCH. WILLIAMS and NorGate, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
7. INEFFICIENCY of the BRITISH ARMY. Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, 
7. INEFFICIENCY of the BRITES a. & Cheap Edition of Annals of an 
®, TERMS of PEACE. —_— a EVENTFUL LIFE. By G. W. Dasexr, DC 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street Just published, price Is; per post 15 stamps, Forming the New Volume of Hurst and Blacke s % 
- ; x IN- Standard Library. 5s, bound and illustrated. 


——————__— = —— PEACE CONDITIONS. — The 
HE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, TEREST of EUROPE in the CONDITIONS of THE NEW W NOVELS. 


No. CV., for OCTOBER, will be published on PEACE. By a Member of the British Legislature. 


Monday, 31st inst. ee London: Eowanrv STANFORD, 6 & 7 Charing Cross, S.W. Diary of a _ Novelist. By the 








1. The MOABITE INSCRIPTION, Price, Coloured She 236d; mounted in case, 5s, Author of “ Rachel's Se 
» The POEMS of SHELLEY. . d 10r oO achel’s Secret,” &e. 1 vol 
3 The GROWTH of a TRADES’ UNION. | aes ANCE. — STANFORD'S MAP of | +A very pleasant book. Tae tons is as pare as tho 
4. PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, and META FRANCE in DEPARTMENTS, including the det ‘tails are natural and earnest.” — Messenger, 
- Isle of Corsica, with all the Railways, Fortresses, 





PHYSICS. = ne : . ‘pd : 
The RUSSIAN CHURCH and CLERGY. Towns, and Villages. Scale about 13 miles to an inch, Queen of Herself. By Alice King, 
USES and REQUIREMENTS “of ENGLISH | a = i ee ne Sve 

DIPLOMAC A SMALLER MAP of FRANCE, COLOURED, 
The VATICAN COUNCIL. price Is, o 
. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, London: Epwanrp STANFORD, 6 & 7 Charing Cross, S.W. The Village - of the West. By 
London: Published for EpMONSTON and DoveLas by . W. BADDELEY. 3 vols. 
WintiaMs and Noreate, Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden. 


mst oo 


“This novel raises an interest which never for a 
moment flags. —Messenyer. 


a QEAT of WAR —STANFORD'S ‘Claude. By Lady Blake. 3 vols 
Ready this day, ls, No. 151. oe re ° OLS. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. for | \x ia te ve edhe hr eh Blk 

NOVEMBER, with Illustrations by 8. L. FiLDsS | to an inch, showing the smallest Villuges, Reads, Itai. |ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 


and GEORGE DU MAURIER. ways, Rivers, &e. (Sheet 6 contains PARI 
CONTENTS. ENVEMONGS Giaghe Shoots neds Mounted to Peta. READERS. 
Edited by the 


LORD KILGOBBIN. (With an Illustration.) 236d. The Set of § Sheets, 126; or inCase, £1. Index 
Gals on ens. Rev, W. LUCAS COLLINS, MA. 


In Eight Coloured Sheets; size of each, 22) inches by 
17! 









Chap. 4.—At * Trinity. 
. §&—Home Life at the Castle. London: EpwarpSranrorn, 6&7 Charing Cross, SW. as - : . 
6.—The * Blue Goat.’ Che Volumes published contain :— 
The LOG « f{the * NAUTILUS “and*“ ISIS "CANOES. | Price, Coloured in Sheet, 5s; Mounted in Case, 7s 6d 1 HOMER'S ILIAD. By the Eprror 
2. HOMER'S ODYSSEY. By the Same 


So rig ty By GC. SWAYNE. 


pAks FORTIFICATIONS 


at: 
CON SE 
The CONSULAR SERVICE. STANFORD'S PLAN of the FORTIFICA- 







OW the UI NS took 3 ‘ ~ 1. s By ON "ROLLOPE 
ENOR CLEELL eT  TLES CAVES. | Thoms of PARI, showing the BUCKINGR a ooo 2 ihe Eoin. 
SOME RECOLLECTIONS of a READER.—U. DETACHED FORTS: also tho Levels and other 6. HORACE, By Takovore Mantrs 
The ADVENTURES of HARRY RICHMOND. (With | Exgineering Details. From a Survey by the Prefect | A Volume will be published on the first of every 


an Illustration.) of the Department of the Seine. It is aecompanied by 
Chap. 8.—Janet Iehester, a short description of the Fortifications, &. Scale, 
An Evening with Captain Bulsted. 2 miles to anineh; size, 49 inches by 27 WittiamM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
.—An Expedition. London: Epwarp Stanrorpn, 6 & 7 Charing Cross, S.W. London. 
» 11—The Great Fog and the Fire at Midnight. 
12.—We find Ourselves bound on a Voyage. 


alternate month, price 2s td 





MASON’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Printed in colours, 1s 61; Mounted in case, $s 6d. 


SaitH, Evper, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. Se ikon TANFORD’S MAP of the NEW EDITION 
. qo ENVIRONS of PARIS, with the FORTIFICA- | Now ready, Lith Edition, thoroughly revised and 
Now ready, price 1s, TIONS of the CITY, the ADVANCED FORTS, ROADS, ! enlarged, price $s, cloth. 


agrees - the Country around, including the Bois de Boulogne, § aor “ . 
for NOV : nang R. Cloud, Versailles, Bois de Verrieres, Pare de Vincennes, the Principles of Grammatical Analysis. By 0. P 
: Mason, B.A., Fellow of the University College, 


[HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, | 5; ee a ee eee tt inthe se | ENGLISH GRAMMAR, including 


CONT Champigny, Forest of Bondy, &c. Seale, nearly 1 inch 
2. The LANDLORD of The “SUN.” By William | toa mile; size, 27 inches by 20. | London, 
Gilbert, Author of * ‘De Profundis,” “ Shirley Hall A smaller Map, folded in cover, price ls; per post, | In the regulations for the Local Examinations 
Asylum,” &c. 13 stamps. issued by the University of Cambridge for 1863 and 
Chap. 18. The Two Friends. London: Epwarp STanrorn, 6 & 7 Charing Cross, S.W. | 1sé4 this work was among those recommended to 
gis ntti sve ehh: ; ‘| candidates, 


19. Mrs. Jordan’ s Arrival in England. ss | 
i By the same Author. 


i ey VENDETTA, By Mrs, Cashel H a ee 

; t 4 A. y Mrs. Cashe ory. rp rT ‘ r > ! 

4 The PRUSSIAN VICTORY at LEUTHEN. low, | (YRYPTOGRAPHY.—A_ System of |The ANALYSIS of SENTENCES 
By Sir Edward Creasy, M.A SECRET WRITING and CORRESPONDENCE. APPLIED to LATIN. Price 2s 6d, cloth. 

3. JACK'S AUNT'S FLAT-CANDLESTICK. By | By the Inte Admiral Sir Fxanxcrs Beavrort, K.C.B. “ The author has furnished an able exposition of the 
Tom Hood, “| Adapted for Telegrams and the new Halfpenny Postage | priniples of Analysis, with plenty of appropriate 

6. LETTERS from INDIA. By the late Hon, Emily | Cards. Printed in two colours, with full and simple | examples and exercises for practice.” Atheneum, 
Eden. instructions, on a neat portable card. Price 6d. “ The merits of this little work are very considerable 

7. Mrs. GREENHOW. ; London: Epwanp Stanrorp, 6&7 Charing Cross, 8. W- | We most heartily commend it to all who are in need 








8. The SIEGE of STRASBURG. Byan Eye-Witness, | —_ . | of an able and practical exposition of all the princi 
9. His BROTHER'S KEEPER. By the Author of | Ready this day, price Sixpence. ples of grammatical analysis applied to the Latin 
: : tongue.” —British Quarterly Review 


“Cut Adrift, “A Tangled Skein,” ve. Chaps. -wrng so . . y 
V.to VILL. ii i AKETCHES (PERSONAL and s cciliains Gentes Chemin tt iene: 
Re HARD BENTLEY. New Burlington stre b POLITICAL) in the HOUSE of COMMONS, By | —**"""” : 
: . A SILENT MEMBER. é On November 1 will be publis shed, ric hly bound in 
First Series. bevelled boards, gilt edges, &c., price Half-a-Giuinea 


C H A M B El g S's” JO U RNAL— No. 1.—TALKERS and SPE 





-CHMAKERS. 








gytu YEAR. . 2—The ADMIRALTY—Mr. BAXTER KING ARTHU rR, 
CONTENTS OF NOVEMBER Part.—Price Sil. peraes Provost and Co., 36 Henrietta street, W.C. In TWELVE Books, by LORD LYTTON 
ALFRED DELIGNE’S VINDICATION, In Four " rar ene Illustrated by Edward Hughes, Charles Greene, 


Chapters. { THE SPORTSMAN'S CLASSIC. F ‘ Clarke Stanton, and others, the Vignettes at the begin 
MY BEES. | Next week. a new and beautifully printed Edition, with | ning of each book being by T. Sulman, the whole 
NOTICE to MARINERS. Portrait of the Author by Maclise, and Llustrations | aygraved by J. Swain. As this edition is limited to 
EN iLISH COINAGE, by Alken, crown 8yo, 5s; or with coloured Plates, | 2009 copies, sharp impressions of the engravings are 
oa ‘ price 7s 6d. | secured, but to obtain copies it is desirable to order 

( yters . “ .w or IreryT P aatian e 
PARM-SERVANTS and their EARNINGS. TRUE CHACE—The ‘TURF—and the | throught a bookseller at once, 
HALF and HOUR with a SAMOIEDE FAMILY ROAD. A Series of Popular Essays. By C. J. | CHARLTON TUCKER, Northumberland street, Strand. 
| 


The LITERATURE of Mr. JUSTICE SHALLOW. | APPERLEY (NIMROD). NOW OUT 


A FRE NCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. Joun Meneay, Albemarle street. P 
rim ; —— ARITUMETIC, 
The % SONFESSION of a NOVEL-READER | Published this day, price 6s, By SONNENSCHEIN and Nesbttr 


THEATRICAL TABLE-TALK. 
The MONTH: Science and Arts 


Part Lin One Volume. INTEGRAL. Price 2s 64 


\* EPIC of WOMEN, and other 
P | Parts IL. and ILL FRACTIONAL and APPROXIMATE 


oems. By Artruvr D. BE. O'SHAUGHNESSY. 


FIVE PIECES of ORIGINAL POETRY. 4 s. Bs D. E. OSuavoun: 
And Chapters XXVIL-XXXVL of an Original Tale, | Witt some Original Designs by Mr. J. T. Nettloship. CALCULATIONS. In One Volume, 3s 6d. 
I 8 - aleaaianes Midnied. kiiiaeiiiias 
entitled, BRED IN THE BONE. London: Joun CAMpEN Morven, 74 Piccadilly, | py. COMPLETE WORK in ONE VOLUME, 5s 64. 
— *,* A Christmas Number in preparation. | \ ARION AND Cc O., | Wuirraker and C»., Ave Maria lane. 
NEW PERIODICAL.—3d Monthly. = oar hn sensed rah snaps te 1from. hee GABRIEL'S NEW EST 
Y > *hot graphs of tt kinds ay be se and se sate om. | SONGS, “The First Snow,’ Waitin 
UNDAY MOR N iN ‘ iG, ROBINSON & CHERRILL'S, of FOREST SCENERY, | .. voices or the Past, ~TThi uk on Thee in the Night.” 
i ee Sag goo — - — the SKY, and the SEA. and“ Home at Last.” These songs, now in course of 
. " €. Comprehensive, an . r ‘ 
Thoughtful. Royal. Seo, toned paper, handsomely | A NeW Sentes oF Microscoric PHOTOGRAPHS, publication, are equal to any of Miss Gabriel's best 
printed. ‘ . 250,000 Carte Portraits always in stock. compositions 
SOMPEKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers. | Photographs Framed, Mounted, and Bound. | Durr and STEWART, 147 Oxford street. 
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MACMILLAN & CO”S NEW BOOKS. 
(THE ILIAD of the EAST. 


Legends drawn from Valmiki’s Sanskrit Poem, “The Ramayana.” By 
FREDERIKA RICHARDSON, Crown 8yo, [Veut week, 


THE COUNTESS GISELA. 


German of E. MARLITT. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


From the 
(Thts day. 


oy OHN WESLEY and the EVANGELICAL 
REACTION of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Jetta Wepawoon, 
Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. [Just ready. 


Just ready, in crown Svyo, price Ss 6d. 
A SKETCH of the LIFE and WRITINGS of 
“a ROBERT KNOX, the Anatomist. By his Pupil and Colleague, HENry 
LONSDALE, With Portraits, 


Just ready, in globe Syo, 7s 6d., Illustrated. 


N INTRODUCTION to the GSTEOLOGY 


of the MAMMALIA. By W. H. FLlower, F.RS., F.RC.S, Hunterian 
Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Physiology. (MACMILLAN’S 


MANUALS for STUDENTS.) 





SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. 


HE PSALMS CHRONOLOGICALLY 


ARRANGED. By Four Frrexps. An Amended Version, with Historical 
Introductions and Explanatory Notes. Crown Svo, 8s 6d. [Just ready, 


A SECOND SERIES of “ HISTORICAL SELECTIONS.” 
BUROPEAN HISTORY, narrated in a Series 


of Historical Selections from the best Authorities. Edited and arranged by 
E. M. SEWELL and C. M. YONGE, Vol. iL, 1088-1228, Crown Svo, 6s. 


FIRST SERIES, crown Svo, 63. [This day. 
LOBE EDITION of COWPER’S POETICAL 
WORKS. — Edited, with Biographical Introduction and Notes, by W. 

BeNHAM, M.A. Globe Syo, 3s 6d. [This day. 


HE LORD'S PRAYER, the CREED, and the 
COMMANDMENTS. A Manual for Parents and Schoolmasters. By Pro- 
fessor MAURICE, Ismo, Is, (This day. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


UNIFORM EDITIONS OF THE WORKS OF MM. 
ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 


Small post Svo, 3s 6d each, 
1. The CONSCRIPT: a Tale of the French 
War of 1815. 25 Llustrations. 


2. WATERLOO: a Story of the 


~ 
" ‘ . » * . 
Days. A Sequel to * The Conseript.” 29 Illustrations. 


%. The BLOCKADE of PHALSBURG; an 


Episode of the Fall of the First French Empire. 25 Illustrations. 


Hundred 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place, 
NEW NOVELS. 


By T. Apotruus Trotrorr, Author 


A SIREN. 


of * The Garstangs of Garstang Grange,” &e. 3 vols, 
“ The story is of an exciting character, and the treatmeut does not spvil it...... The 


local colouring is, as usual, excellent.”—Ashenwumn. 
this novel the highest certificate of praise.” 





to give to 


“We have no alternative but 
—Morning Lost, 


AGAINST TIME. By Atexanper Iyyes Suanp. | 


Repriuted from the Cornhill Magazine. 3 vols. post 8vo, 

“A well-devised and well-constructed fiction, written from first to last with 
trained and sustained strength. Mr. Shand’s characters are not paintings, that 
stand out of their canvass, but are one and all clever sketches of an educated hand 
and quick eye. We heartily wish the book the success it deserves.”"—7imes. 

“A really interesting novel, free from cant, verbiage, ‘or undue sensation...... 
There is nothing obtrusive in the morality of the story, but there is rare skill dis- 
played inthe manner in which the better characters improve under the friction of 
events.” —A fhenwum, 

“ We may fairly congratulate Mr. Shand on having produced a good novel, and one 
moreover, which opens with very considerable, success a fertile and hitherto almost 
unexplored field for our purveyors of tiction."—Saturday Review. 


AMONG STRANGERS. 


Edited E. S. MAINe. Post 8vo, 
“The story is of the simplest kind; but the book possesses a charm rarely to be 
met with, Naturally and pleasingly written, it should tind a place in many a home 
circle." — Atheneum, 










An Autobiography. 


SMITH, ELDER and CO.. 15 Waterloo place. 
A NEW SYSTEM of PHILOSOPHY. 
IL.—ForM. 
5 ie E and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. Part I. Analysis 
of Perception and Association of Ideas. Part If, Laws of Logie, with a 
Criticism on Hegel. By SHAvWoRTH H. Hopeson, sve. price 1s, cloth. 
IL.—MATTER. 
Ts THEORY of PRACTICE: an Ethical Inquiry. Book 
I Sensat { vill, of i 


. Analysis of the Sc Will, of Reas« 











ns, Emotions, Passions; of the 









of Choice, of Character; ar 1 with the Cerebr: 
Book IL. I of Ethie and Pol : ozie of Jurispruden 
Economy, P ogy. &e.. with a Gener: iew of the Con tion of the S Ces 
the same Au 2 vols, 8 I ‘ ] 

’ Pater te y. 


A Selection of 





|MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKs. 


} 
| Memork of Lorp PALMERSTON, by Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer (ready) — 
| 





WILLIAMSON’S TRAVELS in Norru CuHIna (ready) — DARWIN'S DESCEN} 

MAN—PROFESSOR SEELEY’S LECTURES—SHAW's VISIT to CHINESE Tomeame 

Meabe's Ripe THROUGH New ZEALAND—JOWET?'S PLATO—Mrs. OLIPHANT's ees 

of St. FRANCIS of ASsISI—HUBNER’S LIFE of Pore Sixtus the Firri—Priwttiy ; 
| CULTURE, by E. B, Tylor—WhyMrer’s SCRAMBLES among the ALPs—Dg Be mt 
Vorr’s VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD—JEAFFRESON’S ANNALS of OXxFoRrD—Hamiy's 
Visit to EcypT—WaARREN'S RECOVERY of JEnUSALEM—Dr, Lippon’s ELEMENTS f 
RELIGION—BONAR's Lire of Dr. JUDSON—LIFE of the late Bishop CorroN—Lirr ms 
BruNneL—CArw Evze’s Lire of Lornp BYRON—DEAN MILMAN’S ESsays—Cortawe 
| Live in the West of ENGLAND, by Margaret E. Poole—MoperN MEN of Letrens, 
| by J. Hain Friswell—The Sun, by Dr. Stewart and J. M. Lockyer—Ovut on ‘the 
| Pampas, by G, A. Henty—The MArryrs and Apo.oaists, by E. de Pressensé—The 

CRUISE of the CURACOA, by Julius Brenchley—TALEs of OLD JAPAN, by Capt. Mitford 

—KAye's Essays of an Oprimist—JOUN WESLEY, by Julia Wedgwood—History 

of Fine Art, by Sir M. Digby Wyatt—Art in the MOUNTAINS, by Henry Blackburn 
| —YONGE'S History of ENGLAND—EASTLAKE’S HISTORY of the Goruic REvivaL— 

CHARACTERISTICS Of BIOGRAPHY, by Samuel Smiles—De Grimm's Memoir of the 

EmMrPress ALEXANDRA—The SERVICE of the Poor, by Caroline E. Stephen—J essxz’s 

LONDON—FIRST PRINCIPLES of EcCLESIAstTiCAL TRUTH, by Rev. J. B. Brown— 

BUCKLE'S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS—GILLMORE’S ADVENTURES in the Far West— 

Lire of R. H. BAkHAM—MEMORIALS of BisHor HAMPbEN—De Roruscuip's 

History of the IskAgLites—The RervoOLT in the CEVENNES, by Mrs. Bray— 

RELIGION and CULTURE, by J. C. Shairp—FLAMMARION’S MARVELS of the HEAVENS 
| —GLEDSTONE’S Lire of WHITEFIELD—MARK BoYb'’s REMINISCENCES—PREsEN?T- 
Day THouauts, by A. K. H. B—Miss SEWELL's PoeMs—UrBERWEG's Systey of 
LoGic—INCIVENTS in the Lire of Epwanb Wrigur—The SUN, by R. A. Proctor 
&e., &e, : 

Many Copies of each of the above Books, and of all the best forthcoming Works 
of Fiction, will be added to this Library as soon as published in numbers propor- 
tioned to the anticipated demand. 

Revised Lists of Books lately added to the Collection, and Catalogues of Surplus 
Copies withdrawn for sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be 
forwarded postage free on application. 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxrorp srreer, 
City OFFiceE—4 King street, Cheapside. 


'MESSRS. BELL & DALDY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


'BREVIA;; or, Short Essays and Aphorisms. 


| By Anruur Hevrs, Author of * Friends in Council.” Crown 8vo. [/iwnediately. 


MARIETTE; or, Further Glimpses of Life in France. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. [Vovember 1. 




































| 
| A Sequel to * Marie.” 
! 


The HISTORY of EGYPT. 


From the Earliest Times till its Conquest by the Arabs, A.D. 640, By Samve: 
Suarre. New Edition, revised and enlarged. 2 vols. large post S¥o, with 
numerous Illustrations, Maps, &e., price 18s. (Ready this day, 


|The CHAPLAIN in the FIELD of WAR. 


Being the Experiences of the Prussian Clerical Staff during the Campaign of 
1866, Condensed from the Official Report of the Rey, B. Rogge, Chaplain to 
Post Syo, 7s 6d. [Ready. 


the Prussian Court, by GEORGE GLADSTONE, F.R.G.S,. 


CRUIKSHANK’S PUNCH and JUDY. 

The Dialogue of the Puppet Show, an Account of its Origin, &e. With Twenty 
igned and Engraved by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. New 
Also, with Coloured Illustrations, price 10s 6d, 

[Aeadu this day, 





Four Lilustrations, Designe 
Edition, post svo, price 75 bd. 





The STATE of the DEAD. 
By the Rey. George Percy BavcGer, late Chaplain in the Diocese of Bombay 
Second Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. ‘This work is new to the English 
public, as the tirst edition was published in Bombay. [.Vovember 1. 








| PRIVATE DEVOTIONS for CHURCH HELPERS. 
| By the Rey. B. Compron, Rector of St. Paul's, Covent Garden. limo, cloth 
ls 6d, [Ready 

| The SECOND EDITION of CANON KINGSLEY’S NEW WORK. 
| MADAM HOW and LADY WHY; or, First Lessons in 
| Earth-Lore for Children. 

| By the Rey, CHARLES KINGSLEY, Author of * The Water-Babies,” &. See md 
| Edition. Imp. lé6mo, with numerous Illustrations, price 7s 6d. [Keady. 


The BROWNIES, and OTHER TALES. 
| 3y JULIANA HoratiaA EwinG, Author of “ Melchior’s Dream,” “ Mrs. Overthe- 


way’s Remembrances,” &c. Llustrated by George Cruikshank. Imp. Jémo, 
6 {Ready this day, 


vs. 
| DEBORAH’S DRAWER. sas 
By ELeaNor Grace O'ReW.y, Author of “ Daisy's Companions,” * Grand- 
[.Vovember. 


| mammiu's Nest,” &e. With Nine Lilustrations. 16mo, 3s 6d, 


| 
AUNT JUDY’S CHRISTMAS VOLUME for Young People. 
Edited by Mrs, ALFreD Garry, Author of * Parables from Nature.” Dov! 
| VoLtumMe. Large imp. 1émo, with numerous Llustrations by George Cruikshank 
| and other artists, price 7s 6d, (Ready. 
CONTENTS. 
Old-Fashioned Fairy Tales, 
| Ewing, Author of * Mrs. Overtheway's ton. 
Remembrances.” |The Old Red Prayer Book. By the 
The Great Marquis. By Viscountess | Author of * Daisy's Companions. 
Entield | Real City Arabs. By the Author ol 
The Little Flower-Girl: a Tale of the |“ Friends in Fur and Feathers. 
French Revolution, By the Hon. Mrs, | New Stories. By Hans C, Andersen. 
4 |P 
The Discontented Donkey. A Tale | 
founded on Fact. 
The Tour of the Bunniewinks in Corn 
wall, By the Author of “The Scara- 
mouchies, 


L 


By the Editor. 


Paper on Natural History,” &c. 


The NOVEMBER NUMBER of 


AUNT JUDY’S MAGAZINE, 
Edited by Mrs, ALFrep Garry, Author of “ Parables from Nature,” 
COMMENCES a NEW VOLUME, 
CONTENTS. 
H. Ewing, | The Lost Treasure. 
| |} Iron for a Farthing: ) 
Passages in the Life of an Only Sou 


Timothy's Shoes. By J, 
Author of “Mrs. Overtheway’s Re-| A 
membrances.” With an Illustration by 
George ¢ shank. To be continued. 

| The Old Work-Box. By Madame Guizot 
de Witt. Illustrated by A. W. Cooper. | 
| 
| 











trated by H. Paterson. 
The Red Snow Plant. By the Editor. 
Die Wacht am Rhein (note 
Buried Cities. 
Aunt Judy’s Corr 


Song, “The Sparrow on the Tree.” By 
Alfred Seott Gatty. 

Scenes and Sketches from the Thirty 
Years’ War. By the Viscountess Entleld. 


pondence. 


| London: BELL and DALDY, York street, Covent Garden. 


3y J. H. | Blackfellow Yarns, By George Carring- 


arables from Nature and Emblems. 


| With Songs, Fairy Tales, Travels, Bio- 
graphical Sketches, Music, Poetry, 


or, Some 


Chaps. L-IIL By J. H. Ewing. Mlus- 
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NEW BOOKS. 


a New Novel. By Lady 


[This day, 


NICHOL 


3 vols. post Svo. 


NA DOONE, 
LIFE. Essays in Aid of the 


By J. WAN Friswe.ti. The “* Queen Edition,” revised 
and selected from the Two Series. Dedicated, by express permission and 
desire, to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 1 vol. small 4to, choicely 
printed on paper specially m ude, with Title-Vignuette by Sir Noel Paton, B.S.A., 
engraved on Steel by C. IL. Jeens, bound, cloth extra, price Bs Gd. 


‘ ATTN oral ‘ 

ART in the MOUNTAINS: the Story 
Passion-Play. By Henry Biacksurn, Author of “Travelling in Spain,” 
“Normandy Picturesque,” &e. Svo, with numerous Lllustrations, cluth extra, 12s, 


ADVENTURES of a YOUNG NATURALIST. 
By Lucien Brant. Edited and Adapted by Parker GiLMone, Author of * All 
Round the World,” “Gun, Rod, and Saddle,” “ Accessible Field Sports,” &. 
Crown S8vo, with 117 Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, 10s 6d. 


r y ml ‘ WATS r y 

The WONDERS of ENGRAVING. By Georcr 
Dvp.essis. With 34 fine Woodeuts by P, Sellier, and 10 Photographie repro- 
ductions in Autotype, illustrative of the various Stages of the Art of Engraving, 
Present. 1 vol. square Svo, cloth elegant, gilt 


DAISY 
HARDY. 

LORN 

The GENTLE 


Formation of Character. 


Second Edition. 6s. 


from the Earliest Times to the 
edges, 12s 6d. 


HISTORIC DEVICES, BADGES, and WAR- 
CRIES. By Mrs. Bury PALLIser, Author of “The History of Lace,” &e. 
“TImpresses quaint."—Mi/ton. 
. with about 140 Woudcuts, cloth extra, beautifully priuted on the 
finest paper, cloth elegant, 21s. 


PARTS L and ut. of M. 


HISTORY of FRANCE a 


ach. 


Square Sv« 


NEW 


Iustrations, 


GUIZOT'S 
» published this day, with numerous 


price 2s ¢ 


A SHILLING POCKET GERMAN DICTION- 


ARY. In Two ris, Part I. German aud English; Part IL English and 
‘erman, 16: pp. 450, Complete for Is. 





LONDON : 
SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, 
Crown Buildings, 1-8 Fleet street. 


CHAPMAN AND HALLS LIST. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
FOR NOVEMBER. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
unl LETTE = oa Henderson, 


SCHELLING'S LIFE 





The INTERNATION AL WORKING-MEN’S ASSOCLATION, By Professor Beesly. 

STRAY THOUGHTS on COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY, By E. A, Freeman. 

The POLITICAL ECONOMY of ADAM SMITH. By 'f. E. Cliffe Leslie. 

SOLIVIA and BRAZIL in the AMAZON VALLEY. By George E. Church. 

— AND and the FRENCH REPUBLIC. A Letter. By Colonel Charles C 
h ney. 

A ‘NOTE on COLONEL CHESNEY'S LETTER. By the Editor. 

—— FURNESS. Chaps, XIX. to XXIL. By the Author of “Aunt Margaret's 


Mr. DICKENS'S LAST WORK. 
Now ready, with Illustration and Portrait, price 7s 6d. 
The MYS TERY of EDWIN DROOD. By 
CHARLES DICKENS, 
CURIOSITIES of TOIL, and other Papers. By 
“se ine = egy ig “Our Social Bees,” “Curiosities of Civilization,” &e. 








“The a es vary in length and character, and treat of almost every subject, 
from the of Sewage to Venice, and from Fish-Caltare to Suicide, Dr. Wynter 
wri in each case with anu interest so keen that, in spite of ourselves, it becomes 
infectious. He seems to combine the characteristics of at least three schools of 
writers.”"—Observer. 


TRY LAPL AND. A Fresh Field for Summer 
: 






wists. By ALEXANDER TT, Hurcuinson, R.A. Crown 8vo, with «a Map and 
Ilustrations, 6s, 

“ This is the title of a lively little book, giving an account of a summer excursion 
made in June and July, 1860, by Captain Hutchinson, R.A. accompanied by his 
wife... e must bid adicu to this pleasant little book, and we only hope that 
n summer there may be several pairs willing to try Laplind for their holiday.”— 


Times, October 5. 
have nothing but praise for this modest and useful little yolume...... It is 


y and cheerfully written.”"—Athenwaa, 
AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. A 





The 


idhook. 1. Extent and Effect of Field-Work upon Wome nand Children, 
—2. Food and Wages.—3, Cottages and Allotme uts.—+4. Educe tion —5 tring. 
— Injurious Influences: Public-Houses, Poaching.—7. Bene te ia! Influenc 
Ciabs, Co-operation —’, Large and Small Farms,—, Gieneral Summary. ‘By 


T. E. Keener, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Crown Svo, 6s 








“Tn lusion, Mr. Kebbel sums up the agricultural condition of work ¢ ane we - ik 
men, s¢ t from the preceding pages his own VieWs los 
aed m of his task mos mirably, and we have sol tom see 
u n ble g compilations w riual matter, ors 
My t usupon. His book that ought 
eve t rei landlord, and tenanut.”"—Land and Water. 





Piccadilly. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 


of the} 


NEW WORKS. 
for NOVEMBER. 


M.A. Price 2s 6d. 





>* ‘ r vr ’ 

tS) MAGAZINE 

Edited by J. A. Frovpe, 
CONTENTS. 

Mr. CARDWELL'S MILITARY POLICY, 

The PRESENT CONDITION of CHINA. By a Resident. 

RAMBLES — By Patricius Walker, Esq. IN Lonvon, 

The NEW DOMINION, By a Reeent Visitor. 

MYSTIC TREES and FLOWERS. First Article. 

In the HIGHLANDS: Holiday Thoughts. By A. K. H. B. 

On the DROWNING of SHELLEY, By R. H. Horne. 

SOME NOTES on MODERN ITALIAN ART, By J. Jackson Tarves 

The FIJL ISLANDS in Ls6s, 1869, and L870, 

The PERSONAL HISTORY of IMPERIALISM in Is70, 

The WAR. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


for OCTOBER. 


FRASE 


New Series, No, XL 


ry Val ‘rr 
No. CCLXX., 
8vo, price 6s, 

CONTENTS. 
1. BARON HUBNER'S SIXTUS Y. 
2. COX'S ARYAN MYTHOLOGY. 
3. MEMOIRS of a RUSSIAN DEKABRIST. 
1. Dr. NEWMAN’S GRAMMAR of ASSENT. 
ERNST MORITZ ARNDT. 
LUBBOCK’S PREHISTORIC 
of AUGUST, Ls70. 
REIGN of ANNE. 





6. Sir J, 
7. The CAMPAIGN 
&. EARL STANHOPE’ 
9, GERMANY, FRANCE, and ENGLAND. 


LOTHAIR. By the Right Ion. B. Disraettr, 


M.P. Eighth Edition. Complete in 1 vol., with a Portrait of the Author, and a 
New Preface. Crown 5vo, price ts. (On Monday, 


TIMES, 


To be followed in Monthly Volumes, 6s each, by 
CONINGSBY. (On Nov, 30, CONTARINI FLEMING and RISE 
SYBIL. 
T ~ RED. 


of ISKAN DER. 
ALROY and LXION 
VENETTA YOUNG DUKE and Count ALARCOS, 
HENRIETTA TEMPLE. | VIVIAN GREY. 


LIVES of the LORD CHANCELLORS and 


KEEPERS of the GREAT SEAL of IRELAND, from the Earliest Times to the 
Reign of Queen Victoria. By J. R. O FLANAGAN, MLRLLA., Barrister-at-Law. 
2 vols, Svo. (Un November 10, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defext of the Spanish Armada, By J. A, Frovpg, M.A. 
Cabinet Edition, in 12 vols. crown Svo, price £3 12s. Vols. XL and XIL on 


November 5, 
The OVERTHROW of the GERMANIC CON- 
K.C.B., late 


FEDERATION by PRI SSTA in 18 By Sir A. MALET, Bart., 
H.B.M. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Frankfort. With 
5 Maps. Svo, price ISs. 


rr ry r — y 7 . TOO 

The MILITARY RESOURCES of PRUSSIA 
and FRANCE, and Recent Changes in the Art of War. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
CHESNEY, RE. and Henry Reeve, D.C.L. Reprinted from the Ldinburgh Review. 
Crown Syo, price 7s 6d, 


The HISTORY and 


ISRAELITES. according to the Old Testament and the 
Roruscuitp and A. De Rorisenity. Vol. Lo The 


Maps. Vol. If. The Prophetic and Poetical Writings. 
Memorials of 


PRESENT-DAY THOUGHTS: 
[* The Recreations of a 


St. Andrew's Sundays. By A. K. H. B., the Author of 
Country Parson.” 1 vol. crown Svo. [Ua November 30, 


The FOUR CARDINAL VIRTUES, considered 


in Relation to the Public and Private Life of Catholies; Six Sermons for the 
Day. With an Appendix on the Dissolution of the Union between Church and 
State, and on the Establishment of an Oratory in London. By the Rev. ORnex 


SHiPLey, M.A. 1 vol. feap. Svo. 
By 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. 5 
F. Max Metrner, M.A., Foreign Member of the French Institute, &e, Vol. ILL, 
ESSAYS on LITERATURE, BIOGRAPHY, and ANTIQUITIES.  Svo, 


[On November 10, 


MODE of MOTION. — By 
PRS. Fourth Edition, = b Alterations and Additions ; 
Crown Svo, price Ls 6d. 


unonegst DOLOMITES. — By 


“Our Children’s Story,” &e. 
(/n November, 


LITERATURE of the 
Apocrypha, By C. De 
Historical Books, with 2 
2 vols, post Svo. 
[.Vearly ready. 


JOHN 
Plate 


HEAT a 
TYNDALL, LL.D. 
and 108 Woodcuts, 


ig ag ‘ ‘ aml 

ZIGZAGGING 
the Author of “How We Spent the Summer,” 
Oblong 4to, with above Sve Llustrations, 


A MANUAL of ARCHITECTURE: being a 








| 
| 
| 
‘| 
e | 


Concise History and Explanation of the Principal Styles of European Architec 
ture, Ancient, Medieval, and Renaissance. By THomMAS Mircue.., Author of 
“ The Stepping-Stone to Architecture.” Crown Svo, with 150 Woodeuts, price 
10s 6d. 

TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE. 


ELEMENTS of MECHANISM, designed for 


of Applied Mechanics. By T. M. Gooveve, M_A., Lecturer on Applied 
Royal School of Mines, and formerly Pr w of Natural 
Small Svo, with 257 Figures, price 3s 6d, 


Students 
Mechanies at the 






Philosophy in King’s College, Lond mm. 

Sia bl ‘ . »D LEPTIN ? lpuamn 
METALS, their PROPERTIES and TREAT- 

MENT. Including an Account of the Ordinary Metals, from their occurrence 

as Ore until they pass into the Workshop of the Turner or Fitter, By ©. L 

BLONAM, Professor of Practical Chemistry in King’s College, Loudon, Small 


h uumeruus Woodcuts, price 3s 6d. On Saturday next 


Svu, wil 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY 


COMPANY (LIMITED). 
LATE HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY. 


ONE HUNDRED-AND-SEVENTH YEAR. . 
THE LARGEST CIRCULATING LIBRARY OF SEPARATE WORKS IN EXISTENCE. 


THE NEW BOOK SEASON. 


Allthe NEW BOOKS (English, French, Italian, and German) are placed freely in circulation in large 
tumbers immediately they appear, and an ample supply is kept in readiness for Subscribers at all rates, 

SUBSCRIBERS of Two, Three, and Four Guineas per annum are supplied on a specially liberal 
scale in the Country. and in London and the Suburbs there is a Free Delivery and Exchange of Books within 
six miles from the Library. 

CARRIAGE FREE TERMS in the COUNTRY. — Subscribers of Five Guineas the Year 
or Three Guineas the Half-Year obtain their Exchanges of Books upon these highly-favourable Terms, which, 
from the increased number of volumes allowed, are also very advantag+ous for Book Clubs in London 
as in the Country, or for two or three neighbours uniting in the same Subscription. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES and INSTITUTIONS are entitled to a discount of 10 per cent., and 
are furnished with Eighty Volumes at a time of the Newest Works for Twenty-flve Guineas the year. 

NOTICE.—Booksellers are specially invited in their own interest to apply for the peculiarly favourable 
Trade Terms, and Monthly Lists of Books of both Classes, 

NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS are ENTERED DAILY. 

BARGAINS in MODERN BOOKS.—Later Additions and Further Reductions are to be found 
n the last Edition of the Monthly Sale Catalogue, containing more than Twelve Hundred different Works. 
The Bound Books are unique as Presents, and (as no profit is sought on the binding) they are also the 
most moderate in price. 

All Prospectuses of Terms and Lists of Books are posted free by 


THOMAS HOOKHAM, 
a General Manager. 


BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
City Office-29 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 





15 OLD 





REV. CANON PEROWNE’S WORKS. 


The BOOK of PSALMS. A New Translation. 


With Critical and Explanatory Notes. By the Rev. J. J.S. PEROWNE, B.D., Canon Residentiary of Llandaff, 
Vice-Principal and Professor of Hebrew in St. David's College, Lampeter. 
Vol. 1. NEW EDITION, revised and enlarged, price 15s. 
Vol, 2. NEW EDITION, in the press. 
«Mr. Perowne's work on the Book of Psalms is acknowledged to be the standard English work on that subject.” 
—Contemporary Revie. 
“ By far the most masterly work on the Book of Psalms in our language."—British Quarterly R 
“ We have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Perowne’s work is almost indispensable to the str 
with the aid of modern research, to approximate to a true interpretation of the Psalms.”"—Guardian, 
“A work of European reputation."—/all Mall Gazette. 


IMMORTALITY. Fone Son 


riewr 
ent who secks, 






y , Y ’ 7. . 1 - . 
Four Sermons preached before 
the University of Cambridge. Being the Hulsean Lectures for 1865. 8vo, price 7s 6:1 


London: BELL and DALDY. Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co. 





COLLECTED AND REVISED EDITION OF THE NOVELS AND TALES 
OF THE RIGHT HON. B. DISRAELI. 


On Monday next, the 51st inst., will be published, iu crown Svo, price 6, cloth 


L Oo T H A I R. 


By the Right Hon. B. DISRAELL. 
* Nosse omnia hee, salus est adolescentulis.”"—TERENTIUS. 


A New Edition (being the Eighth), complete in One Volume, with a Portrait of the Author engraved on Steel 
hy F. Holl from a Painting by Sir F, Grant, P.R.A., and a New General Preface to the Collected Edition of the 
Novels. 

To be followed in Monthly Volumes, price 6s each, by— 
CONINGSBY (on December 1). CONTARINI FLEMING and RISE of 
SYBIL. ISKANDER. 
TANCRED. ALROY and IXION. 


VENETIA. YOUNG DUKE & COUNT ALARCOS. 
HENRIETTA TEMPLE. VIVIAN GREY. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster row. 





NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION. 


This day is published, in 1 vol. large 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top, 31s 6d 


T H E UNIVER S E; 


OR, 
THE INFINITELY GREAT AND THE INFINITELY LITTLE. 
By F. A. POUCHET, M.D. 


Translated from the French. New Edition, with the Author's Latest Emendations. Illustrated by 343 
Engravings on Wood, of which 80 are full pages, and 4 Coloured Plates. 


“We can honestly commend this work, which is admirably as it is copiously illustrated.”"—Times. 

“The volume, and it is a splendid one, will serve as a good pioneer to more exact studies. We have no doubt 
that it will find what it deserves—a popularity among English readers.”"—Saturday Reriew 

“ For a happy union of pen and pencil, science and art, and literature, no book of many a day approaches the 
English version and most superb edition of The Universe,” by Dr. Pouchet."—Morning Post. ~ 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster row. 








TRAVELS WITH THE ORLEANIST PRINCES. 


Next week, 2 vols. post Svo. 


A VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD, 


TOUCHING AT AUSTRALIA, JAVA, SIAM, CANTON, &e 


by the MARQUIS DE BEAUVOIR. 
Translated from the French under the superintendence of the Author 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 








THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE. 


ART, 


Pictorial md Industrial, 


No. V., for NOVEMBER, 
(Now ready), 
Will Contain Four Full-Page Heliot 
Tllustrations, viz. :— ve 
1, MEMORY. By the late Henry Parups 
From the Original Picture at Strawberry 
Hill. aii 
2. INTERIOR of the DRAWING-ROOM at 
STRAWBERRY HILL. 
. “La BELLE JARDINIERE.” (Raffaelle.) 
From the Engraving by Auc. DEsnoyers, 
- ORIGINAL DESIGN for a PAIR of IRON 
GATES. By H. Frrzcoox. 





~ 


rs 


With the following articles :— 

The Averted “ Dead-set” in favour of Mosaie, and 
Defunct Pre-Raphaelism, by CHARLES BuRTON—Yj} 
helm Bisseir, by BLANCHARD JERROLD—Edward Armi- 
tage’s Decorations of University Hall, by J. Forges 
ROBERTSON—Strawberry Hill (continued), by E. OLLIER 
—Greek Art, by Hype CLARKE—Art in Belgium, by 
G. W. Yarrp—Our National Monuments, by Joy Pu 
GOT, Jun.—Art Gossip—Art Notes from Paris (by Bal- 
loon Mail) and from Belgium—Notices of Fine-Art 
Exhibitions, Reviews, &e. 





Opinions of the JDress. 


From The Standard :—* ‘Art, Pictorial and Industrial,’ 
has reached its fourth number, which is a decided im- 





provement on its predecessors, The Portrait by Van- 
dyck is a marvellous fac-simile of the original painting, 
The literary portion of the work is worthy of the 





illustrations, and the new magazine is at once most 
valuable to Art students and Art lovers, and an orna- 
ment to the drawing-room table.” 

From The Illustrated London News :—*“* Art’ has at 
tained its fourth number, and promises well; the 
articles are of varied interest, and by competent 
writers. A novel feature is the employment of Helio- 
typy for producing the illustrations. The present 
number contains well-informed Art notes and Art 
gossip on current eyents at home and abroad.” 





From Votes and Queries :—* All who see in Art one 
of the great agents for the moral improvement of the 
people, must welcome every endeavour to spread 
abroad such a knowledge of it as is furnished by this 
periodical, which is distinguished by various new and 
attractive features......... Evidence of the variety and 
interest of the present illustrations will be best afforded 
by an enumeration of them...... If this catalogue is not 
sufficient to tempt Art lovers to look at the journal, 
and judge its merits for themselves, no recommenda- 
tion of ours, however emphatically we may express our- 
selves, could have that effect.” 

From Public Opinion:—* The idea of the projectors 
of this really beautiful publication is to form a valuable 
guide and text-book for the supporters of Popular Art 
in England.,,...In a dozen exquisite illustrations which 
appear in the numbers for July and August, it will be 
seen how thoroughly the Editor has carried out his 
promise to present to the reader the finest subjects 
within his reach. We wish ‘ Art’ every success, which 
it could not fail to secure if merit alone commanded it.” 

From The Evaminer:—“‘In every way a creditable 
production. The letter-press, on toned paper, is an 
excellent specimen of typography, aud is written with 
the taste and judgment suitable for such a periodical, 
while the illustrations are marked by a more than 
usual degree of refinement and delicacy............The 
reader will find plenty worth notice in both text and 
illustrations.” 

From The Photographic News :—** Art, Pictorial and 
Industrial,’ is a monthly magazine, capitally and pro- 
fusely illustrated by the aid of photography in various 
forms, with high-class articles on Art questions, very 
admirably printed and got up.........All the illustrations 
in ‘Art’ have a photographie origin, though none of 
them are printed in silver, or any process in which the 
chance of fading needs to be estimated..,......We can 
recommend this magazine to our readers as one of the 
best and cheapest Art periodicals they can purchase. 
The articles—critical, technical, historical, and descrip- 
tive—on Art are excellent, and EACH NUMBER CON 
TAINS SIX CAPITAL PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 0} 
GOOD WORKS, MANY OF WHICH WOULD BE CHEAP Ai 
THE PRICE OF THE WHOLE NUMBER.” 


MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 
LONDON: 
SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND MARSTON, 
183 FLEET STREET. 
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TO BE PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER 
AND DECEMBER. 





Iona. 
By the DUKE of ARGYLL. 


Crown Svo, 


The Life and Letters of Hugh Miller. 
By PETER BAYNE, M.A. 


2 vols. demy 8yo. 


Essays, Theological and Literary. 
By KR. H. UUTTON. 


2 vols. post Syo. 


Peeps at the Far East. 

A Familiar Account of a Visit to India. 
By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
With numerous Illustrations. Small 4to. 
Chamber Dramas for Children, 
By Mrs. GEORGE MACDONALD. 


Small 8vo. 


Rehearsals: a Book of Verses. 
By JOHN LEICESTER WARREN, Author of 


* Philoctetes.” 


Crown 8¥0, 


The Songstresses of Scotland. 
By SARAH TYTLER. 


2 vols post Svo. 


The Miracles of Our Lord. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD. 


Crown S8vo. 


The Companions of St Paul. 
By J. S. HOWSON, D.D., Dean of Chester. 


Crown 8vo. 


The Character of St. Paul. 
By J. S. HOWSON, D.D. 


Crown S8vo. 


Walks in Rome. 
By AUGUSTUS J.C. HARE. 


2 vols. crown S8vo. 


Ballads of Life, &c. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN 


Crown &yo, 


At the Back of the North Wind. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
With Illustrations by Arthur Hughes. 
Crown sro. 


The Boy in Grey. 
By HENRY KINGSLEY. 
With Illustrations by Arthur Hughes. 
Crown Svo. 


Right Views of Life. 
A Second Series of “ Papers for Thoughtful Girls.” 
By SARAL TYTLER. 


Crown 8vo. 


Ranald Bannerman’s Boyhood. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
With Illustrations by Arthur Hughes. 
Crown Svo. 


Half-Hours in the Temple Church. 
By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. 


Small 8yo, 





MAGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER. 


I, 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
MONTHLY, 2s 6d. 

1. Past Sieges of Paris. By William Stigand. 
2. The Athanasian Creed: Postscript to the Article in 

the August Number. By the Dean of Westminster. 
Conciliation and Arbitration. By George Potter, 
. The Christian Ministry noi a Priesthoo!. By G, A. 

Jaeob, D.D. 
5. The War and General Culture. Conversations, Nos. 
2and 3. By the Author of * Friends in Council.” 

6. On the Formation of Coal. By Professor Huxley. 
. Mr. Gladstone in Transition. By A. Taylor Innes, 
8. Europe and the War. By J. M. Ludlow, 


a so 


Il. 

THE SAINT PAULS MAGAZINE. 

ONE SHILLING, MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. 

Wilfrid Cumbermede. By George MacDonald. 
Chaps. 1 to 6, 

Trial by Jury. 

. A Song of Autumn. Roses, and Love. 

The Fisherman of Auge. Chaps. % to 12. 

Our Rulers, as described by One of Themselves. By 
Anthony Trollope. 

6. An English Poet on the War. 

The Primary Schools of Germany. 

We Four in Normandy. Part 2. 

. Ralph the Heir. By Anthony Trollope. Chaps. 32 


to 54. 


= 


Vie ste 
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IIT. 
GOOD WORDS. 
Edited hy NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
Sixpence, Monthly, Illustrated. 

. Fernyhurst Court; an Every-day Story. By the 
Author of “Stone Edge,” “ Lettice Lisle,” &¢e., 
Chaps. 24 to 26. 

2. Random Fables from Krilof. By W.R. S. Ralston, 

. Half-hours in the Temple Church. By C.J. Vaug- 
han, D.D. 9. Light by Night—The Holy Trinity. 

. Straduarius of Cremona. By H. R. Haweis. 

. Dorothy Fox. By the Author of * How it all Hap- 
pened.” Chaps, 34 to 37. 

. Devoted Lives. By the Rev. W. F. Stevenson, 
Author of * Praying and Working.” 4. Bartho- 
lomew Ziegenbalg. 

Three Sonnets. By Jean Ingelow. 

. The Country ofthe Camisards. By Samuel Smiles, 

Author of “ Self-Help.” 3. Nismes to Ners. 
9. The Wind's Tidings. By Augusta Webster. 
10, Eclecticism and Brahmoism. By the Bishop of 
Caleutta, 
11. The Noble Coward. By the Author of “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 


oe whe — 


oO 


ms 


IV. 
|GOOD WORDS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Edited by GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Sixpence, Monthly, Illustrated. 
1. The Princess and the Goblin. By the Editor. 
1, Why the Princess has a Story about Her. 
2, The Princess Loses Herself. 
3. The Princess and—We shall see Who. 
A Little Natural History. By the Viscountess 
Entield. 
3. The Daughter of the Chateau. By Sarah Tytler, 
Author of * Citoyenne Jacqueline.” 
The Black Showman and the White Showman: a 
Lilliput Revel. By the Author of * Lilliput Levee.” 
Our Holiday in the West Highlands: a Talk with 
the Boys. By Norman Macleod, D.D. 
3. The Iguana’s Eyes. By Edward Howe, Author of 
“ The Boy in the Bush.” 
Don Jose's Mule Jacintha. 
A Lilliput Lecture on Government. 
of * Lilliput Levee.” 
When I was Young. 
Drowned Church. 


By M. Betham-Edwards. 
By the Author 


The 


y De 


By Charles Camden. 1. 


10. The Village School on Holly-Eve. By the Author 
of * Child-Nature.” 
11, The Shandrydan; our Orra Carrier, and his Mare 


Beauty. By Mrs. George Cupples. 
12. The Night Workers. A Breton Legend. By 
Madame de Witt (Giuizot). 


3. The Wreck of the Prospero, By an Old Sailor. 


V. 
THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 
Edited by THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 
Sevenpence, Monthly, Illustrated. 

. America and the Americans: Impressions of a 
Three Months’ Visit in Is70, By W. G, Blaikie, 
D.D. IL New York. 

. Here Am I: Send Me, By C. J. Vaughan, D.D. 

3. The Vicar’s Daughter: a Picture of Single-Hearted- 
ness painted for Girls, By the Author of 
“Citoyenne Jacqueline.” 

After the Victory. 

How to Study the Old Testament. By W. L. Alex- 
ander, D.D.—Joshua. 

>». An Afternoon with a Sceptic. 
Charity. 

The Fallen Prophet. 

. Our Lord's Anathema, 
Dean of Canterbury. 

Your Life and Mine: a Chronicle of Struggles and 
Hopes. By a City Man, : 

. The Revival of National Life in Germany. By H. 
A. Page. 

The Woman that was a Sinner, 
Donald, LL.D. 


_ 





oY 


3y a Dispenser of 


by the Rey. H. Whitehead. 
A Fireside Homily. By the 


S ee 


_ 
> 


11, By George Mac- 


12. Timid Discipleship. By the Rev. W. F. Stevenson. 
13. “ English Days.” A Letter from the Bush. 

14. Autumn is Here. By M. B. 

15. Indifferent Things. By William Mulligan, D.D. 

16. The Great Journey. 

17. On Letter-Writing. Dy the Rey. A. W. Thorold. 


Second Paper. 
3. Modern Jews and Pentecost Observances, 
Author of “ Passover Observances,” &c. 
19. Dwelling in Safety. By A. L. Waring. 
Supplement—Notes for Readers Out of the Way. 


By the 


— 
r 








NOW READY. 


Lectures and Tracts. 
By BABOO KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. 
Crown $y0, 5s. 


Passages from the English Note-Books 


of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


2 vols. post Svo, 24s. 


An Editor's Tales. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Post Svo, 12s. 


Miscellanies, 


From the Oxford Sermons and other Writings of 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, D.D. 


Crown 8v0, 6s. 


Religious Life in Germany 
During the Wars of Independence. 
In a Series of Historical and Biographical Sketches 
By WILLIAM BAUR. 
2 vols. post Svo, lés, 


Peasant Life in the North. 


Being Sketches of the Villagers and Field Labourers 
in Glenaldie. 
New and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo, 6s. 


Memorials of Charles Parry, 
Commander, Royal Navy. 
By his Brother, the RightRev. EDWARD PARRY, D.D., 
Bishop Suffragan of Dover. 
Small 8vo, 5s. 


Heroes of Hebrew History. 


By SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D., Bishop of 
Winchester. 


Second Edition, post 8vo, 9s. 


Ginx’s Baby. 
His Birth and other Misfortunes. 
Fourth Edition, er. 8vo, 5s. 


The Book of Orm. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Crown 8vo., 6s, 


Religious Thought in England. 
From the Reformation to the End of Last Century 
A Contribution to the History of Theology. 

By the Rev. JOHN HUNT, 

Author of “ An Essay on Pantheism.” 

Vol. L, demy 8vo, 16s. 


Biblical Studies. 
By E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Rector of Pluckley. 
Post 8yo, 7s 6d. 


Earnest Words for Earnest Men. 
By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple 
Small 8vo, is 6d, 


The Resurrection. 
By the Rev. SAMUEL COX, Author of “ The Quest of 
the Chief Good.” 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The New Testament. 
Authorized Version, revised by HENRY ALFORD, D.D. 
Dean of Canterbury. 
Crown S8yo, 63; feap. 8vo, 3s 6d; small 8vo, 1s 6d. 


Present-Day Papers on Prominent 


Questions in Theology. 


by the Right Rev. ALEXANDER EWING, 
D.C.L., Bishop of Argyll and the Isles, 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Edited 


CONTENTS. 
1. The ATONEMENT. 
2. The EUCHARIST. 
. The RULE of FAITH. 
4. PRESENT UNBELIEP. 
5. WORDS for THINGS. 
6. MEDITATIONS and PRAYERS. 


STRAHAN AND CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 
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THE LIFE OF AN ARCHITECT. 


Second and Cheaper Edition, with Portrait, and 40 Illustrations, Svo, 15s. 


A MEMOIR OF THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
THE LATE SIR CHARLES BARRY, B.A., 


ARCHITECT OF THE MOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, &e. 
By his Son, ALFRED BARRY, D.D., 


LIST OF SOME OF THE 
| BoArp OF TRADE, 
| TRENTHAM HALL, 
SHRUBLAND PARK AND GARDENS, 
| CLIEFDEN Howse. 
| BIRMINGHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
CANFORD MANOR. 
| GawrTHorre HALL. 


Principal of King’s College, London. 
ILLUSTRATIONS, 

NEW PALACE OF WESTMINSTER, 
Victoria TOWER. 

CLUMBER Hovs 
CRYSTAL PALAC gE 

PALL MALL CONTINUATION. 
New PaLace YARD. 
WESTMINSTER IMPROVEMENTS. 


PORTRAIT OF SR CHARLES BARRY. 
THE TRAVELLERS CLUB, 

RerorM CLs. 

BRIDGEWATER HOUSE. 

HAuirax TOWN HALL. 

COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, 

WALTON HOUSE. 

HiGucLere Hovse, 











“The Memoir is something more than a mere rec -ord of professional labours, with their accompanying 
struggles, successes, and failures. It is a thoroughly attractive history of a man of strongly marked individual 
character, battling with the realities of life, and winning successes as striking as were the drawbacks which 


accompanied them.”"—J’a// Mall Gazette. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





HISTORY CONDENSED. 


Complete with Index, 4 vols. Svo, 42s, strongly bound. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE; 


OF CONSTANTINOPLE BY THE TURKS TO THE CLOSE OF THE WAR IN 
THE CRIMEA, 1455—1857. 


By THOS. H. DYER, LL.D., 
“History of the City of Rome,” “The Ruins of Pompeii,” “ 


FROM THE TAKING 


The Kings of Rome,” &c. 


Author of the 


portionate length upon certain passages, as well as 
generally upon the affairs of England, but he has 
arranged and proportioned his narrative admirably 
well; it is really of Europe that he tells the Modern 
History. His style is clear and close, and the work 
has a thoroughly good index.”—L.raminer, 


le sequel to tha ut of 


“Mr. Dyer's History is a valuab 
studied as a model. 


Gibbon, whom he has evidently 
John Bull. 

* Mr. Dyer's ‘ History of Modern Europe’ is the only 
good work of its kind extant in English. The work 
was a difficult one, from the vast wealth of matter to 
tell and the constant temptation to dwell at dispro- 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





THE POCKET BYRON. 
Next week, § vols. 24mo, bound, and IN A CASE, price ONE GUINEA. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF LORD 
BYRON. 


A New and beautifully printed Pocket Edition. 





IN YOUR HAND, ARE THE MOST USErUL 
HE WOULD HAVE BEEN 
Johnson, 


AND HOLD READILY 
AND BE TEMPTED TO GO ON, WHEN 
A MORE ERUDITE APPEARANCE.”—Dr. 


* BOOKS THAT YOU MAY CARRY TO THE FIRE, 
AFTER ALL. A MAN WILL OFTEN LOOK AT THEM, 
FRIGHTENED AT BOOKS OF A LARGER SIZE AND OF 


JOIN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





LOCKHART’S SPANISH BALLADS. 


Next week, a New and beautifully printed Edition, with Portrait of the Author by Pickersgill, and numerous 
Ilustrations, crown Syo, 5s. 


ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS, 


HISTORICAL AND ROMANTIC. 


LOCK Author of the “ Life of Sir Walter Scott. 


MURRAY, 


Translated, with Notes, by J. G. HART, 


JOHN Albemarle street 





SIR CHARLES LYELL’S MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. 


Nearly ready, with numerous Woodcuts, post 8vo. 


THE STUDENT’S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 


F.R.S., wr of “ Principles of Geology,” “ The Antiquity of Man,” &e. 


JOHN MURRAY. 


By Sir CHARLES LYELL, Bart., Auth 


Albemarle street. 





DARWIN ON MAN. 


Nearly ready, with Illustrations, 2 vols. crown Syo (uniform with “The Origin of Species“). 


THE DESCENT OF MAN, AND ON SELECTION 
IN RELATION TO SEX. 


By CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S., Author of “The Variation of Animals and Plants,” &¢ 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle stree 


ot 





BIOGRAPHIA JURIDICA. 
1 





Next week, complete in vol. (800 pp), 8vo. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
JUDGES OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE CONQUEST TO THE PRESENT TIME, 1066 
By EDWARD FOSS, F\S.A. 


-1870, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Fur NOVEMBER and DECEMBER 


The LIFE of VISCOUN' T PALMERS. 


TON. With Selections from his Diaries ay d 
Correspondence. By the Right Hono moll rs 

Henry Lytron Butwer, G.c.B.. MP. 2 vi of 
8vo, 3¢s, with Fine Portrait. [Vow ready, 


The RECOVERY of JERUSALEM. 


An Acccunt of the Recent Exe uv ttious and Dis- 
coveries in the Holy City. By Captain W) 


LSON 
R.E., and Captain WARREN, RE. With a: » Tatra: 
duetory ( hapter by Dean STANLEY. Demy 8yo 
with 50 Illustrations. 21s, ilies 


The LIFE and LETTERS of the Rev. 





RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM. (Auth ‘The 
Ingoldsby Legends.”) Including his Une ‘lished 
Poctical Miscellanies. By his Son. 2 yols. large 


crown 8y0, with two Portraits, 21s. 

TRAVELS in the AIR. A Popular 
Account of Balloon Voyages and Ventures; with 
Recent Attempts to Accomplish the Navig gation of 
the Air. By J. GLAISHER, of the Royal Obser > 
Greenwich, Loyal 8vo, with 132 Llustratio: 


LONDON : 








is, 


its Celebrated CHARAGC. 


aTERS and PLACES. From 1413 to 1869, By J. 
HENEAGE JESSE, Author of “ The Life of George 
the Third,” ** Memoirs of the Court of the Stu larts, 
&e. 3 vols, large crown Syo, 31s 6: 

A LIFE of ADVENTURE. An 
Autobiography. By Colonel Orro Corvin. 3 yols 


crown Svo, 31s Gd. 


CONFIDENTIAL LETTERS of the 
Right Hon. WILLIAM WICKHAM to the BRI 














TISH GOVERNMENT, from 174. Ine ding 
Original Letters of the Archduke Charles, Louis 
XVL, Charles X., Due d'Eng ieorge Can- 
ning, Duke of Portland, Lord worth, and 
Field-Marshal Suworow. Edited is Grandson, 


8v0, 
William Wickham and Field 
30s. 


WILLIAM WICKHAM. 2 vols. with Portraits 
of the Right Hon. 


Marshal Suworow from Original Pictures, 
The MARVELS of the HEAVENS. 
From the French of FLAMMARION, By Mrs. 
LOcKYER, Translator of * The Heavens.” Crown 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 


The HISTORY of GREECE. By Pro- 


os, 





fessor Ernest Crertivs. Translated by A. W. 
Wanp, M.A. Vol. II. Demy svo, Iss. 

New and Cheaper Edition of the 
HEAVENS An Illustrated Handbook of Popular 
Astronomy. By AMEDER GUILLEMIN. Edited by 
J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.AS. Demy 8vo, with 
200 Illustrations. 10s 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


street 
treet, 





NEW WORKS. NOW READY. 


xd, of 





tedend 


Second Edition, corre 


THE 


MALMESBURY LETTERS. 


Edited by the Right Hon. the EARL of MALMESBURY, 
ECLB. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, 3s, [in the pre 
‘These letters extend over many eve utful years 


The oy passed hetween persons of h igh and t 
them 
the 





position in society, some of actors, an a 
them behind the ne a 


drama ever played, wi herein Pre 




















and Emperors > st 
gresses, National ies, and 
the action : and real and real armies throng 
back scenes. Its first act was the Americau Rebel! 
its tremendous | was the Hundred Days; an 
one to the end of the work will reproach it wita | 





— Times. 





of incident or interest. 
DALLASS LETTERS jrom 
LONDON, from 1856 to 1860. 


By GEORGE MIFFLIN DALLAS, 
United States’ Minister at the Court of St. J 
Edi his DAUGHTER. 


In 2 vols. crown Svo, 21s 


ames’s, 

















“One of the pleasantest books we ee 2 had fora 
long time, Mr. Dailas was a close mid sh sorver 
of events, and a capital letter-writer to b With 
much caustic hun P, i an l tu us 

ywer of epi n, he possessed tl Ity ng 

ke on salient poi in business matters ¢ new It 

} would be diff to find a more racy, Viv ty 

| ean yrous social picture than ft ft La 3 
Monday lunch.”—Dai!y Zelegrap 


EVENINGS with the SACRED 
POET, Ss. 
FROM the EARLIEST I 
By FREDERICK SAU NDE RS 
* Salac for the Soe and *} 
Solitary. wh 5vo. 
CHEAPER EDITION 


AS A ROSE IS SHE. 





wRI 





In cr 





er 
i 


RED 











By the AUTHOR of * Com th Up as a Flows 
In crown Svo, with Steel Portrait of Esther Cray 63 
RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 New Burlingio eet 


Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST OF STANDARD WORKS 





LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY, from ST. AUGUSTINE to CRANMER. 


By the Ve ry Rev. WALTER FARQUHAR oo ~ b., De - 7 ( Clie ster. In 8 vols. £6; or suld separately as follows:—Vol. L, 15s; Vol. IL, Ms: Vols, IL 
and IV. jos: Vol. V., 15s; Vols. VL and VIL. : Vol. VI 





THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; os MIRTH AND MARVELS. 
1. The Library Edition. With all the Original |3. The Popular Edition. With 5 Mlustrations. 


Plates by Cruikshank and Leech. 2 vols. Svo, 24s, 12mo, gilt edges, 6s. 
. The Hustrated Edition. In erown 4to, with | 4. The “ Vietoria > Edition. Foolscap Svo, red 
Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, and Du Maurier, 21s. | edges, 2s 64. 


5. The Jackdaw of Rheims. Aun Edition of this celebr: ited Legend in crown 4to, 


with 12 highly coloured illustrations, extra cloth, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 








STANDARD WORKS FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 
The Hist: 1] of Rome from the Earliest Times to| Sir Edward Chat Rise and Progress of the 


yeciine. By Dr. THEODOR MOMMSE N. Translated with the | English Constitution, Tenth Edition, Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
ind Additic ms, by the Rev. W. P. DICKSON. With an 


“um, SCHMITZ. Four vola, crown vo, cz 7s dd: or sold | Crirtins’ Histor "yy of Greece. Translated by A. M. 






napenanely, Vols L. and IL, 21s; Vol. IL, 10s 6d; Vol. [V., in Two Parts, 16 WARD. M.A. Two vols. demy Svo, 15s each. Vol. LUL will be ready ‘ina few days. 
Also a LIBRARY EDITION, in Four Vols. demy Sve, 75s. . ’ y > a" 
The INDEX separately, price 3s 6a Yonge's New Phraseological English-Latin and 
ieee = ee . Latin-Enalish Dictionary. By C.D, YONGE. Used at Eton, Harrow, Winchester, 


and Rugby. Part I. English-Latin, 9s 6d. Part IL. Latin-English, 73 64; or the 
A g 


: v ? ve ae. > F rhole Work co! ‘te, strongly bound i 53. 
Sip Edvard ( Peasy 8 I i fteen Deeisie DBattles of whol eg rk . mplete, strongly bound in roan, 1 
_ ° t rs J . r . yee . . ¥ . 
the World, from Marathon to Waterloo, Nineteenth Edition. svo, with Plans, 10s 6d. } onde s J irgilid Maronis Bueoliea. Georgica, et 


The HANDY EDITION, crown 8yo, 6s, -Eneis, With Notes of Hawtrey, Key, and Munro, Post 5vo, 6s. 
THIE hs \ HISTOR Y of the GR EAT FRENCH REVOLUTION, jrom 1789 te 1801. In 
5 vi small Syo, With Forty-One tine Engravings and Portraits of the most eminent Personages engaged in the Rev ‘lution. 30s, 








BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. Crown 8yvo, with Illustrations, price 6s each volume. 
Red as a Rose is She. By the Author of | The Channings. By the Author of *East Lynne.” 


“Cometh up as a Flower.” - — 
Breezie Langton, A Story of '52 to '35. By! Mis. Hallinuton’s Troubles. By the same Author. 

HAwiey Swant: |The Initials. By the Author of “ Quits,” “ At 
Lady Adelaide's Oath. By the Author of * Kast} °“"® 

Lynne.” Cometh up as a Flower. By the Author of 


Anthony T} ollope’s Three Clerks. — asa os She.” Q . im 
Too Strange not to he True. By Lady Groratana Miss Austen's Sense and Sensibility. 





FCLLERTOS ——_—_———_ Emma. 
Lady-Bird. By the same Authoress. ———_—— Pride and Prejudice. 
Quits. By the Author of * Initials.” ————— Mansjield Park. 
East Lynne. By Mrs. Wexry Woon. . | ————— Northanger Abhey and Pei ‘suasion, 





THE BEST MODERN COOKERY BOOKS 
Francatelli's Modern Cook. 8vo. 1,500 Recipes. | Everybody's Pudding-Book. 1s. 64. 
12s, 
The 1 s osserl-Dook. 2s 6 
Francatelli's Cook's Guide. 1,000 Recipes. 5s. vs — ~ “4 - a 7 Ae R M 
Tib’s Tid-Bits. Edited hy Tom Hoop. Feap. nae French Cookery. yy Mrs. 


8vo, boards, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 
2 me i ad (' lp): » , " >So ‘ _ ‘ 
I] hat to do with Cold Mittion. Is. Gd. rood Cookery. By the Right H ” Lady 


- ‘ , ’ “75 r a tO 
POPULAR SIX-SHILLING VOLUMES. 
Misunderstood. By Frorence Montcomery. | Guizof's Life of Oliver Crommell. With Two 
4th Thousand. “ Portraits. ‘ 
Sir Henry Lytton Bulver’s Historical Characters. Mignet’s Life of Mary, Queen of Scots. Two 


The Bentle -Y Ballads. A Se le tion from BENTLEY'S ; wane 
MISCELLANY a & Ballads and Legends by = Max oo. Father Prout, Vo leanove. »S and E. ar’ thquakes. by MM. ZURCHAR 








S 1 Lover The sl k o we 
‘Also, the _ ound i the Aulbor we Inch Whiskey. and MABGOLLE, With 63 [lastention: 
Drinker Paper K es, , P . 
y ‘ , 1 Sister's Stora Le Récit Tune Seur.) By 
Dir. M‘Causland’s Adam and the Adamite. Plates. Mes. AUGUSTUS A ° ) 








FRANK BUCKLAND'S CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
First Series, containing Rats, Serpents, Fishes, Monkeys, jc. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
Sccond Series, containing Wild Cats, Eagles, Worms, Dogs, Sc. Feap. 8vo, 58. 
Lhird Series, containing Lions, Tigers, Fo.res, Poepeine, je. 2 vols. feap. Svo, 10s. 


RICHAND BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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Panis’ 1851. PRIZE MEDA | LONDON, 1862. PRIZE MEDAL. 
PARIS, 1855, FIRST-CLASS MED AL. DUBLIN; 1865. PRIZE MEDAL. 


EDWARDSS 
IMPROVED TILE KITCHENER». 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and 
durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more 
equally heated than in the ordinary Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the tire if desired. The various sizes suited to differer ¢ 
Establishments, and one in action may be seen daily at 


FREDK. EDWARDS & SON'S, 49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application ; also Prospectuses relating to most of the following branches :— 


GRATES. | COOKING APPARATUS. 
IMPROVED ECONOMICAL GRATES, constructed on GREATLY IMPROVED KITCHENERS, constructed with 


Tiled Doors and Tiled Surfaces, and especially adapted for ec« onomizing Fuel, 
for effectually heating the Ovens. and Hot-Plates, for enabling r uusting to be 
i , . : z done in the most exceptionable manner in the Roasting Ovens, but in front of 
PORCELAIN TILE GRATES, in which Iron is rejected in an open Fire if desired ; aiso for effectually ventilating the kitchen, and pre- 

favour of Fire-brick for the interior of the Grate, and Tiles or Slabs in venting the old inconvenience to Servants of excessive heat. 

Porcelain, Encaustic, or Majolica Ware, are used for the decoration. The | 

prices of these Grates allow of their introduction in any Chambers whatso- | STEAM COOKING APPARATUS, on very economical arrange- 

ever where a fire is required to be used. ments for cooking for from 100 to 1,000 persons, and adapted for use in Hos- 

itals and other Charitable Institutions, large Wholesale or Retail Es is 

IMPROVED INDEPENDENT GRATES and DOG) Oe inlic Schosks Prisons Workhvaeee en” OF Retail Establish- 

GRATES, in very great variety of Medieval and other designs, the interior | = , . 4 F alas 

f the Grates being lined with Fire-brick, and Tile Sides and Tile Hearths 
pil as ets ee ee ee eee es : “s eur’ | OPEN-FIRE KITCHEN RANGES, of oxcellent manufacture. 


provided for the decoration of the Fire-place. Smoke Jacks, Pastry Ovens, Steam Closets, Hot-Plates, Stewing Stoves, 
IMPROVED FIRE-LUMP GRATES, specially adapted for Cottagers’ Cooking Stoves, Nursery Boiler Stoves, &e, 

use in Charitable Institutions, Schoolrooms, Workhouses, Railway Stations, | 

Servants’ Offlees, &e. | ENGINEERING. 


Servants’ Offices, 

IMPROVED SMOKELESS GRATES, adapted to prevent the’ WARM BATHS, erected with Hot, Cold, and Waste Pipos, Hot- 
formation of Smoke, to economize Fuel, to diffuse Heat, to burn for many water Cisteru and Circulating Pipes heated from the Kitchen Boiler, so that a 
hours without attention, and to avoid Chimney-sweeping. Bath may be had at any moment of the day. Hot-water furnished, if required 

? . _ ‘ by the same system, to Wash-letnd Basins, Housemaids’ Closets, Sculleries, or 

STEPHEN’S and KING’S PATENT GRATES. Steel and made to circulate through coils of Pipes for giving Heat to a Hall, a Con- 


Ormolu Grates, with Fire-lump Interiors. Improved Sham Crates. Berlin servitory, or a Billiard-room. 


black and fine cast Medieval Grates with Fire-lump Interiors 
Se a ATER CIRCULATION, for heating Churches and oth 
IMPROVED VENTILATING GRATES, for furnishing in the | HOT- WATER CIRCULATION, for hoating Churchos and other 
2 tore ’ Of Weaaks Was $ | Nie Builk nl onservatories ; also fo e Halls, Ste ases, au 
Apartment a supply of Fresh Warm Air. Passages of large Private Residences, and for contributing Heat, if required, to 
Drawing-room, Dining-room, Library, and Billiard-room, with handsome 


STOVES. Ornamental Cases to cover the Pipes. 
PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS, for warming the Halls and LAUNDRY APPARATUS, erected for the entire operations of 


Staircases of Dwelling-Houses and for Warming Churches; made of a capacity ‘ 
ne rs I . Washing * the Linen of Large Houses and of Public 


ving. ronir 

to heat from 3,000 to 60,000 cubic feet, and to burn with either ascending or zt — Drying, ane Troi ; m : . 
est 8 ents s g Copper "UL z Stoves H 

descending Flues, and through the night, if required, without attention. Establishments. Washing Coppers aud [rouing Stoves of all kinds, 


PORCELAIN TILE PEDESTAL STOVES, with open Fires, 
handsomely decorated with Porcelain, Encaustic or Majolica Ware, for use in 
Halls, Shops, Cabins, &c. These Stoves are now made at much less prices 
than formerly. 


IMPROVED PEDESTAL STOVES, with Fire-brick interiors | 
and Warm Air Chambers, made to give a supply of fresh and wholesomely | 
heated air. | Messrs. EDWARDS & SON furnish Estimates gratuitously for 

DR. ARNOTTI’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, for uso in the Erection of Works in any of the branches they have enumerated, and they 
Halls and Show-rooms, where a Fire is required to be kept perpetually burn- incinis Corpanteny ant seemed a ay 2 pee. : — step ooh 
ing. They require attention twice in the course of Twenty-four Hours only. Country for the pexpose of propating Estimates sud giving those who peer a 

g 2 the benetit of their experience and advice, a charge being usually made in such cases 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, for use in Churches | to cover loss of time and travelling expenses, and they guarantee that whatever 


and other Public Buildings. they undertake shall be signalized by excellent workmanship and eflicient action. 





thoroughly sound principles for economizing Fuel, diffusing Heat, and prevent- | 
ing inconvenience from Smoke. 














LIFTS for Hotels and other Large Establishments; also on a smal! 
seale, as admirably adapted to add to the convenience of Private Families, 


LAVATORY APPARATUS, with tho latest Improvements for 


Clubs, Restaurants, &c. 








GREAT MARLBOROUGIL STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





MR. EDWARDS'S PUBLICATIONS ON WARMING AND VENTILATION. 
OUR DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES. A New|The EXTRAVAGANT USE of FUEL in 


Edition, entirely rewritten, enlarged, and adapted for Popular Reading, the | COOKING OPERATIONS. With an Account of Benjamin, Count of Rumford, 
and his Economical Systems, and numerous Practical Suggestions adapted for 





additions completing the Author's contributions on the Domestic Use of Fuel 
and on Ventilation. By FReEnERICK Epwarps, Jun. Royal svo, with 149 Domestic Use, Royal 8vo, with 47 Illustrations, 5s 


Illustrations, and a Portrait of Count Rumford, 12s. | 
h. and abounds to suehan | “Mr. Edwards writes excellently, without technicality or obscurity, and may 


‘It bears on every page the mark of careful rese oes 
extent with useful matter, that we should desire to see it studied, and its contents | fairly say that he has done his part towards making the subject intelligible to 
brought into actual practice by all those who are in any way concerned with the | 
important branch of domestic economy on which it treats."—Chemical Neus, | 


7 By the same Author. SMOKY CHIMNEYsS, their CURE and 
The VENTILATION of DWELLING-HOUSES, PREVENTION. Fifth Edition, revised, royal 8vo, with 4) Illustrations, price 





uuscientifle persons,”"—Pall Mall Gazette 














and the UTILIZATION of WASTE HEAT from OPEN FIRE-PLACES. | 3s 6d. 
Royal 8v0, W ith 107 Illustrations, 10s 6d. “ Attention to the facts Mr. Edwards has indicated will save landlords and bouse- 
‘A book which, by its clear and concise language and modest bulk, is almost a | polders a deal of trouble, expense, and anxiety."—Building Nevrs 
marvel in this book-making a —Evaniner 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster row \ London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster row. 
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